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By Staff Reporter 

More than iO.OOOsportsmenand 
women from a record 1 97 coun-^' 
tries are participating in the July 
19- August 4 Olympic Games in 
Atlanta, Georgia, USA. 

The Olympics are’the world *s 
biggest and most spectacular 
sports extravaganza. This year 
marks.the 100th- year since the 
games 'of ancient 'Greece were 
revived by Frenchman Baron 
Pierre de Couberlin in 1896. 

The first modern Olympics, 
in 1896, nenrly stumbled before 
it reached the starling lincMt was 
saved by George Averoff, a 
Greek businessman who paid for 
the refurbishment of the Athens 
Stadium. 

A century later, financial wor- 
ries still dominate the Olympics. 
Atlanta expects to struggle to 
break even afier several construc- 
tion projects ran over budget and 
licencing deals failed to bring in 
as much money as had been ex- 
pected. 

The 2000 games in Sydney 
will be much better, promises the 
International Olympic Commit- 
tee (IOC), after it wrestled back 
much of the control over the stag- 
ing of the- games from the host 
city. 

The big change in the past 
century has not been in the na- 
ture of the problems, but in the 
source of the cash to solve them. 

Private donations, which ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the 
money ai the inngurnl games in 
Athens, have been. superseded 
by television rights, sponsorship 
and licensing deals. 

Olympic marketing in the past 
four years leading up to Atlanta 
has generated more than S 3 bil- 
lion. Ten big companies, includ- 
ing Coca-Qola, IBM and Kodak, 
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Forty , years ago, Avery 
Brundage, president,- declared: 
“We in the IOC have done well 
without TV for 60 years and will 
do so certainly for next 60 “ 

So what has undermined 
Brand age’s conservative stand? 
For one thing, the games have 
grown bigger and arguably bel- 
ter. More sports have gradually 
been included. The total now 
stands at 26. 

Instead of the 13 countries 
which attended the first Games. 

Funds raised 
for journalist 

By Isaac Kamau 

An impromptu harambee during 

the laijpchiung of the Rally Driv- 
ers Association raised Shi. 


197 will go to Atlanta. 

The 311 competitors who 
made their way to Athens in 1 896 
would be lost among ilte 10,500 
in Atlanta this year. 

S incc the early days, govern- 
ments have assisted the cities 
hosting the the games, but in 
some coses (he financing has been 
shoddy. Tile 1976 Olympics in 
Montreal gained the nickname 
“the games that bankrupted a 
city. 1 .' Montreal citizens will con- 
tinue paying taxes for (he games 


until early in the next century. 

The 1984 Los Angeles 
organisation, headed by Peter 
Ueberroth, ensured that the 
Olympics would survive into the 
next niilennium by letting pri- 
vate business lake paramount 
importance for the first time. The 
IOC has not looked back since. 

Traditionalists complain that 
th® new-found 

commercialisation has destroyed 
theOlympics. The IOCdisagrecs. 

Grain racaqnitinq 

“Take away sponsorship and 
commercialism from sport to- 
day," says Dick Pound, the IOC 
member from Canada and head 
of the Atlanta Co-ordination 
Committee, “and what is left? A 
large, unsophisticated, finely- 
tuned engine developed over a 
period of 100 years but with no 
fuel," 

.However, the IOC has de- 
cided that further growth would 
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be imjxactical at present because 
of the large numbers of sports 
and the limited infrastructure of 
host cities. 

No more competitors will be 
allowed in the 2000 Olympics in 
Sydney, regardless of how many 
more countries, such as those 
front fragmented Eastern Europe, 
gain recognition. 

But the growth in the IOC's 
bank will not.be stagnnnt. The 
committee predicts tht TV rev- 
enues will double over the next 


I2years. Projections forlhe200 
Olympics, which will not t 
awarded until 2001 , willweiefe 
v ision companies alone prepare 
to spend $ 2.5 billion. 

One area will remain invic 
late. There will be no stadiur 
advertising- and no sponsors af 
pearing on competitor's nun 
bers. The only exception a 
small emblems of kit manufa 
lurers and company names th 
appear on score-board or otht 
leclmology. 


— uexi lecimoiogy. 

How will Kenyans fare? 

As the 26th edition of the Olyin- Airnort during its Himo.i.. : j , ...... .. . . • 
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to ensure their no me is connec ted 
with the Olympics. 

The US network NBC paid $ 
456 million for exclusive rights 
to televise the games on its home 
furl', a leap from the $ 401 mil- 
lion NBC paid four years -ago to 
show the Barcelona Olympics. 

The European Broadcasting 
Union, a Consortium of national 
networks, have paid S 250 mil- 
lion for Atlanta coverage, nenrly 
three times the S 90 million 
handed over to Barcelona. 

Make sure 

For the the first time, people 
in every country will be able to 
sec tite games. The television 
audience is .expected to be 2.5 
billion, moreihan 85 percent of 
the global population who own a 
TV set; 

ThoiOC insists the massive 
and increasing sums coming into 
the Olympic movement from TV 
companies and sponsors arc noc- 
essary. to stage the games and 
makesurcevcry country can send 
athletes. < 

' The money also funds devel- 
opment programmes such ns 
Olympic Solidarity, which as- 
sists the expansion of sport and 
promotes the Olympics ethos in 
developing countries, 


sports journalist to travel (o At- 
lanta for the Olympics Games. 1 

And Elias Makori, Secretniy 
of the Kenya Sports Journalists 
Association, lauded ratlydrivers 
for their support of sports jour- 
nalists in Kenya. He hoped -the 
gesture would go on even after 
Atlanta. 

Local ace Patrick Njiru con- 
tributed Sit. 28,500. rally driver. 
P.M. kimathi Sh. 15.000 while 


As Che 26th edition of the Olym- 
pics games kick off in Atlanta, 
Georgia, this Friday, Kenyans, 
will be holding their breadth to 
see how their team will perform, 
given the myriads of the prob- 
lems the squad faced before and 
after its departure from Nairobi, 
three weeks ago. 

The most intriguing question 
in the minds of Kenyan sports 
lovers will around whether or 
not the Kipchoge- Keino led team 
will register the same perfor- 
mance as it has done in past inter- 
national meets, given the divi- 
sion that dogged its officials be- 
fore it landed in Atlanta. 

This feeling is going .to be 
pertinent in many Kenyons in 
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World Cross Couniiy Champion **** of ,he f,nsco witnessed at scored n major success by- 

John Ngng i ga ve Sh. 5,000. Uie Jomo Kenyalta International tingO keyo and Keirany , wlro 


Airport during its departure, 
which many feel could have 
blighted the team's chances of 
success as the games open on 
July 19. 

The shameful public confron- 
tation between Chief de mission, 
Kipchogc Keino on one. hand 
and the Secretary of the Kenya 
Arneleur Athletics Association 
(KAAA) David Okeyo and Ex- 
ecutive Officer* ErnesdtKeitany 

oil the other over the departure of 
the more than 30 sportsmen and 
women to Europe soon afier the 
trials without permision, was 
most unfortunate, to say the least. 

As it later turned out. Keino, 
one of Kenya's most accom- 
plished athletes in his own right, 
scored a major success by -get- 
ting Okeyo and Keirany, who are 


John Nene, the Chnimian of 
the Sports Journalists Associa- 
tion gave sh. 10,000 From him- 
self and friends while Waigwa 
Murage of FP[ donated Sh. 3.000 
Kimathi underscored the impor- 
tance of the Rallly Drivers Asso- 
ciation as it was through such 
forums that drivers can gel to- 
gether to discuss ideas on rally- 
ing and how to 'acquire new ve- 
hicles. 

. He commended the work of 
journalists saying they built the 
rally drivers by erxposing them 
through the media. ! 

During the occasion, Jim 
Kahumbura was elected the 
Chairman. 


said to have abused him during 
the bitter exchange at the airport, 
prevented from travelling to At- 
lanta. 

Keino, who is Kenya's most 
reknown sports ambassador 
ahead, complained that the two 
administrators were sabotaging 
the teams’ activities by allowing 
athletes to compote in other in- 
ternational meets without his 
knowledge. 

The two officials, through'lho 
Ministry of Culture and Social 
Services, were later replaced by 
the Deputy Commissioner for 
Sports, James Tirop and. Mike 
Kiambali as general team man- 
ager and assistant team manager 
respectively. 

The move was taken appar- 
ently to appease Keino, who was 



Kahumbura (right), presents his rally car picture fordlsplay diS 
the association. From left are Kimathi, tyjirii, Paul J 
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actually at the verge of giving 
on the Kenya team that he v 
Bupposed ’to - lead to the l 
Olympiad in Atlanta. 

Koino had threatened (ha 
the two officials) were allow 
to step in'.Atalanta, he wn 
readily quit his position, a mo 
that (he Ministry of culture a 
Social Services acted promp 
to avert. 

The question now that m& 
will be waiting to be answered 
whether or not Keino has i 
gamed his confidence with t 
team and the other organisers 
ensure that the team scores.) 
another victory in Atlanta. , 

Many .are, however opiim 
tic that as the Kenyan tetfn.taji 

the-rest of the World in the Unit 
Slates, Keino and his boy* * 
have relegeted to the past i 
incident at the JKIA and exful 
their reknown prowess pp \ 
track and 'the field ■ when I 
games kick off. . .»• 

Sources within theorganiM 
• of theOlympi£s saylhal Keoj; 
i Sports men and women art qiJf 
| patriotic : and Hre cxixi?M t 
shield theirperaonal differ®®? 
to put their, coup try first mtf 1 
■. flat out to bring gloi^ to K^ 
this time round, ’ ivjf -111 

Expectations aw 
! Kenyan team oduld ttg 
■■■or two -In boxiiig, 
peCted. to perform wjpll '«}!£ 
; long arW middle distil^ 
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By staff Reporter - 

The church must, establish its le- 
gitimate and unquestionable-au- 
thority on. matters of public mo- 
rality if itwants to play an im- 
portant role in creating- ^sustain- 
aWe society. 

This was said by the world 
rcjcnown Kenyanpoliticalecono- 
raist and international diplomat. 
Prof Washington Okumu in a 


The 1997 general elections will 
not be free and fair if the govern- 
ment docs not initiate minimum 
constitutional, legal and admin- 
istrative reforms, die 53rd Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches of Kenya 
says. 

Meeting at the Kanamai Con- 
ference and Holiday Centre a 
week ago, the NCCK’s highest 
authority urged the government 
to be committed to a multiparty 
democracy and, especially, free 
and fair elections so that who- 
ever wins does so in a scenario 
where competition takes place 
within a level playing field. 

“For the love of Kenya, we 
must dll commit ourselves to 
these minimum standards of con- 
stitutional review and ensure-they 
are implemented honestly, once 
passed or agreed on. If these 
reforms are to be meaningfully 
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eynatfi addraw to th. just-con- tevd thepUyingH. sW/tay™* 

IwW 53rd Oeneral Assembly be^ snt^m iteiMlrist 
f the National Council of 9 , n ' on,h! 

batches of kenya at Kanamai 8™™W«nmn«. 
inference wid Holiday Centre. 


His peer was The Rofe of the Protestant churches in Kenya, _ lQ be persuaded to board the re- • 

Kenyans hLl relently but respon- uTas the 

opment. ■ 1 , 1 * , 1 " • . 

Prof Okumu, who in 1994 C 1/ JL 0 % ■ fW'ji 

whieved the" "miracle” using 1 I m W* 1% W^ 'U I 

P reactive, confidential and quiet 1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

nmlfi-track preventive riiplo- liutuite' r • 

mac yin conflict resolution’’ by Therichhavetakenrov^f the lead- by UOH MDUro ; 

successfully mediating among, ership pf-the Church'of the Prpv- • ' . 

President NeUptr Mandela, ince pf Kenya. That- was why 

former President F.W.de'Klerk' Kenya’s largest Protealantohurch , whathe described diet a 

wdChicf Mongesulhu Buthelezi Was having so manV proble, so fist . tendencies of ^ * 

a historic agreement whibb led to . says embattled Kajfadp dioiese top leadership, . espeoirifyi the 

* peaceful transition to a noii- - Bishoprdpct Bernard Njoroge. | bishops, 
racial damocratip majority, aile. f. Aftd Unless the church makes, ■ “Thechutcjr lias continued Jo 

South .Africa, called on church • -aq about turn and addresses the disregard the ‘poor because the- ; 

wBderetobearinnundftaiChris- \ pressing issues of the- day, jhe ^dera orb' always running after - 

hsnity is a faith, to change the fu|uii is bleakas more and more ^ favptus from 

world and that every; belieyef members will continue to-aban- Once the bishopS acc^>t 

w MJn agent of change. ... .... aon^^he maintains., ... ■■ iheae&votnsthentheyortbbiind , 


By Staff Reporter j 

the NCCK, which itself has since 
mid last year been engaged in a 
major review of its constitution, 
made the call guided by .the fol- 
lowing principles: 

a) (6 affirm the church’s fun- 
damental conviction, that change 
is necessary and invevitable. 

b) to encourage the creation 
of- a conducive environment 
which will ensue that the reform 
process is carried out in a peace- 
ful, inclusive and responsible 
manner. 

c) to build member churches’ 

capacity to ihake a meaningful 
and enlighted contribution to the 
process. 1 

d) to strengthen the general 
public's awareness and partici-. 
pation in the process. 

In Januaty last yeai and mid 
this year President Moi prom- 
ised that constitutional change 
was imminent and during the re- 
view exercise, religious groups 
would be consulted - for input. 
Hdwever, the government is yet 1 
to be.persuaded to board the re- ■ 
form and democracy train. 

The NCCK feels it has the 
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(right), Bishop Joseph Nathah Mftgomere during c 
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democrat io- majority . nile f. A(id ^mlcss the church makes, .■ ••The chuvcfi has CQiillnued tp 
1 South .yrica, called on church -aq about turn and addresses the ^regard the poor because the- j. 
»sdas tobeor in mind thatChris- pressing issues of the- day, the ^dera orb’ always running after . 
IBni ty U fe faith , to change the fu|iai U bleak as more and more ^ fayqtus from 

and that every; belieyef members will continue to-aban- Once the bishopi acc^)t 

sgent of change. .... , . doni^e maintains., .. these fovolus thenthay. Rrtbbund , 

. TltftTpan, .whose ^iplpmfttiQ,. .y Iti an interview- with Target, u? pay more adoption tpibewell; . 
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criticise what tiiwr bosses, 'frere . 
doing even when they were 
. wrongj- ' 

He cited ihcproposedchenge 
in toechurch’samriituUdn'which _ 
■ saysilhat a diooese WUl ex- ■ 
peetdd^s forward three names of 
potential candidates for a 
-bish^lspOslandlhen tlie House 
iof Bishop* will have the-final on,' 
who'to, becomethe blsltop . 

. ‘ Tula is corrupting thechurch 

• thratigh jeJ^ctipna. In these days;. 

When 1 (he tendency il io. 

. decentralise so as to ensure foorp- 
denlbc^atic, rights, the CPK is* 

; centralling the. bowers -iti- the 
.hanfls'ofthe foW.bishops.Tjiis is 


lion of a bishop where every com- 
municant should be involved, 1 ' 
the Rev Njoroge argued. 

. He said the tendency 'by the 
. church hierarchy to resist popu- 
i far Views : by young.people was 
forcing th&ybulh to; -drift to. die 
rflore charismatic movements. 

j -The Rev Njoroge described 
tile CPK; as a very sad chdich 
where die struggle for leadership ! 
tjdres priority over mprepress- 
ingissuesauch ns thefightagtonat 
■ poverty, H 6 wondered why the 


Bishop Magomere of the 
African Church of the Holy 
Spirit beat two other con- 
festonts, the Rev Songok of 
the Reformed Chiirch and 
Bishop Nieru Wambugu of 
National Independent, 
Chitrch of Africa (NICA). 

Thh Rev Songbltand Bishop 
Wambirgu had initially tied 
with ^2 voteseaeh tp Blghop 
Mitgorabre ! s 49 votes. The 
votmu whs repeated And the 


' ship Is afrakl of hanging over to 

■ is purely A^ic tut arid biblical. 

' He cited the Kikuyu proverb 
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ReV Songok flarnered-6.8, 
votes to Bis hop Wambugu's 
03 votes# The final contest ; 
"Was betweeh Bishop 
Magomere, who received 81 1 
votes, and the Rev Songok 
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From Pnge / 

mnrnl rig hi | 0 recommend that 

* r;« OU ] ntry ? ,nbarics 0,1 a cciis.i- 
tuiiona] review process since ii 
hasjLsi concluded fl review of ii* 
‘■■onsiiiution. 

gmc ial key 

It calls for the cstaNisImieiu 

ufanindepenclentundnon-pnrii. 

san Electoral CommiMou ns the 
ciwem one is appointed solely * 
by I lie president and its memU’rs 
therefore owe n iiegi nncc lo i|, c 
president and as such lack inde- 
pendence and impartiality. 

The church leaders called for 
the repeal of dehumanising laws 
such as the Chiefs Aulhority 
Act, the Preservation of Public 
oecunty Act, treason and sedi- 




but 


lion provisions in the Pena! Code. 

ireSoceties Act. Hu, Public O r - 

Jcr Act. the Oflieiiil Secrets Act. 
. me vafinmey Aet, the Books and 

Newsp a p crs Afl anJ Jh( , s 

Act as well as Noii-Gowiimen- 
,nI Orgatu mu ions Act. the Gov- 
jnmu-nt Lands Rill, y* jVe« 

f ll,s ’ ! > ° ,l "o:il Panics Bin 
" ,J theNatmn.il Intelligence Bill. 

All these. severely restrict the free- 
noms of association, assembly 
and expression. 

Given tluil true freedom of 
the media is a crucial key to 
democrat isuiioji 111 that it chiiin- 
I’iouk cxjx.siin- by encouraging 
transparency «iief accniniahiliiy, 
the church lenders cnllcd for tlie 

Iihcralisatioitofpnliiicmctli.iainl 

genuine privatisation of the ,„ L ._ 
dia. They said all sectors of the 
Kenyan society must have nc- 
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cess to the public media btvanse 
it is sustained by tax n ;iyct v 
money. 

The General Assembly called 
«n the government to ensure (hat 
nil eligible Kenyans were issued 
'villi idem uy cards in enable i Item 
register ns voters. 

On Nil- 25 pci cent - 5 prov- 
”. icv - ru, « *'i presidential elec- 
I tons, ,hc church leaders called 
lor the aincikimeiii of section ) 

^i^-Ti! Sli '- lliun turenK, ve the 

*■“ *0 Provinces nile":iOtli:il a 
cniidalnie who gets more than 50 
per ccm of the total validly east 
votes emerges the winner. If the 
first ballot produces no outright 
winner, a rerun should occur 
withma min iimimof three weeks. 

Another ■j-econuncmlation 

was t 1;i t enmpnign financing 
s hould be regu lated by law ns 

~ , 

• i , 

■ . ■ .c ? v. n 


was the case .up to 1992 when 
port VA (sections 18 A - ]«L)of 

tlicNuiinnal Assembly nnd Presi- 
dential Elections Act on election 
expenses was repealed. 

The church ieaders called for 
■lie participation of all registered 
political parties in the printing, 
custody and transjMiiatiun of 
papers/hnllot boxes under the 
sHfmrisunaflJic Electoral Com- 
mission. Ballot papers should be 
counted at the polling stations 
aad the result announced imme- 
diately and on the spot. 

.Special qrqqp 

. G" t,w nominated Members 
° r Pnrluuncnt, the General As* 

semblycalled for the abolition of 

the rntegory of iioiniiiuicd MPs 
«n.l fur the appointment of spe- 
cial interest groups’ MIN. 

The Assembly said the con- 

B 


siilulioii should provide for the 
form at ion of a coalition govern- 
ment for a liberal democracy 

recognised the centrality i„ 
democratic jmiciice of coalition. s- 
of willing political parties as an 
expression of the freedom of as- 
sociations. assembly andexpres- 
sion. 

The church lenders felt that 
the coalition route can pm into 
place'll government of national 

unity and national recoils truc- 
lioii which will cater for the broad 
interests of a II sectors of society. 

Family, the General Assembly 
called on the government to be- 
gin major constitutional reviews 

::rv rii w ^ 

. y lor the country's full 
dennicratisalioii. It also ad- 
dressed the issue of voter ,p^|| v . 


PoiiHingout that Kenyan,*^ 

l„ sl conftCtt 

cum imt mem nnd ability ofbS 
Ihe government and the op®.; 
Non to change their lives £ 

betrer. 

The General Assembly rec . 
o.n„ MU lcdi| wllhec| ^;* 
oiher organised civil societ* 
mot ivate Kenyans and Mng then 
back to accept the electoral 

'CCSS. f 

“The govermn^, , 
Income despondeni became 
ready a sense of victory h 
air. the opposition must nof^ 

flSifuis-alre fl dydefeaied.Bo!h 

government and opposition^ 
continuously and i„ a ^ 

way engage each other foboih 

lho,n ani within libera] d*. 

mocracy. ,l,e bigger governs, 

ESST" 
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M"dy and pastoral counselling. 
It. involves that interface with 
JJ® worJd * ‘but dialogue With 
Phaser that has been parlofliv- 

i"g in Hie world since the chinch 

began," he said. 

Maa iLau thQfifa ■ 

1 lie Harvard educated pio- 
ressnr said “a Christianity that 

remains wjihsiicloLstenianddneR 

not make an impact on society is 
only n partial Christianity" for 
the gospel was meant lo trans- 
form not only individual Cliris- 
tians but the whole society. 

According to him, Christian 
morality Inis to do with fuir play 
and harmony between imlividu- 
nls; u is coneenied with tidying 
up or hannonisirtg the Niings in- • 


side each individual; audit deals 
with the general purpiuo of hu- 
man life as a whole. 

While Christian morality 
should not necessarily scrutinise 
private live* of politicians, it 
should demand higher standards 
ol.uiorn! aeetHiniubiliiy for 
Imcal leaders and civic or pulilic 
servHiiis positions ,.f hi^ficr 
milhopiy mid trust. 

n,. P ? f 0kumu ca,,cd 011 «he 
church to establish its moral an- 

thanty as demanded by God and 
this requires firm, consistent 
^urageous and sy Stt? , na , ic Jeod . 
crsliip in order lor secular nn - 
Itonues to dearly understand and 
indisputably accept it." 


highly in i he 19% corrtiji 
pCK-cpiiiin index along with 
gcria nnd Piikisi.m as report* 
Trims/ \ircth • v bitcrihuimil 
We seem to have heron 
society Mint has perfected 
practice uf stealing ami then 
tiymg, lying or covering ii u; 

a very fine art indeed," snid F 
Okuinu. 

He said the church should; 
turn n blind eye when politicii 
encourage “groie.soue.ppiiti 
buffotmei-y” o( (lieu support 
stripping naked or threaten 
to do so ns a means of sot 
protest . 

■ Hu decried the pathetic sti 
of our infrastructure nnd wo 
dered hnwpublicbuildings.roa 
nnd the entire economic and s 
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thority is umpieslionablc. 

”We must set people free to 
make them grow and so retain 
them in the in church. If we fail to 
do this, then the future of the 
church is at slake," he advised. 



FrofOkumu, who is ourrontlv 
,ln in,CJ| iaiionnl consulmm on 
lienceariddevelopiiie n t w [,|, Vft ri. 

ousofganisations.toklGhristiaus 

j to lake a great intoresl in poUtics, 
scrutinise what ugendasandval- 
ucs are being offered and deter- 
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He quoted a British mt 
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who suys that two words 
plainly out of the African i 
or vocal julorly are nudnten 
end repair. 

The botton Jine when all 
tors arc taken into accoun 
our own incompetence and 
of forward planning nnd, al 
all. Ihe awful decline in pi 
moral standards." 

Talking about investors, 1 
Okmuusaid what they wants 
be sure of was that "black i 
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Musyimi emphasises role model 


By Staff Reporter 

CPK Ktrinyaga diocese Assis- 
tantBishop Andrew AdanoTuye L 
who died in last Saturday's Po- 
lice Airwing helicopter crash in 
Marsabit along with eight other 
people, was buried last Monday. 

The late Rev Adano perished 
with among others' the Eastern 
Provincial Comissioner, Mr 
Ishmacl Clielang’a. He was bur- 
ied next to his mentor. Canon 
Stephen Houghton, after a-well- 
attended. funeral- service con- 
ducted by the Dean of the CPKi 
who is also the acting Azchbishop 
of the Anglican Church in Kenya, 
the Rt Rev Dr David Gitari. 

A Gabbra by tribe, the de- 
ceased was bom in 1948, the 
second bom in a family of ten. 
He was educated locally before 
joining St Mark’s Teachers Col- 
lege in Embu to train as a pri- 
mary school teacher. 

After receiving his calling, 
he joined the Macgrcgor Bible 
-School, Wcifoaga in . 1973-74. 
The Rev Adano was ordained in 
1976 by Bishop Gitari at St 
Peter's Church, Marsabit. 

Father of four children,, the 
late Adano was married to Hellen 
Kabale. He.was also a foster fa- 
ther and grandfather. 

•The late clergyman attended 
various theological institutions 
both locally and in Canada and 
Singapore. 

Andrew Adano Tuye served 
the Kiringaga diocese with dedi- 
cation and rose to become the 
fimCPK assistant bishop from a 
nomadic background. 

May God keep him in eternal 
glory. 


By Staff Reporter 

The greatest burden the Nationnl 
Council of Churches of Kenya 
carries is the need for the church 
to be the model of what it. 
preaches, according to the Gen- 
eral Secretary the Rev Mutava 
Musyimi. 

Presenting his report to Ihe 
53rd General Assembly of foe 
NCCK at Ihe Kanamai Confer- 
ence and Holiday Centre on July 
25,' the Rev Musyimi, lamented 
(hat "the same. lust for gossip, 
power* Ihe clamour for self-ful- 
fillment, the hatred and tribnlisin 
that are characteristics of the 
world ore also in the church 

‘‘There appears to be a quiet 
abdication of moral duty. Wit- 
ness to (his is the culture of 
verbal and physical violence, 
slander and suspicion that we 
find in our churches. 

“Wc must put our homes in 
order. Our athorily to comment 
is sanctioned by God. But if wc 
are toexpect others to listen to us 
we must earn our stripes. Wc 
must earn the right to be heard." 

On the developments the re- 
newed Council has gone through 
since 1989 when it held the Mis- 
sion Conference at the Limiim 
Conference and Training Centre 
under foe theme "Together in 
Hope," foe General Secretary 
outlined some of the major un- 
dertaking his organization hopes 
to undertake to empower mem- 
ber churches. 

In his maiden speech in 1993 
at- foe Limuru Conference, the 
General Secretary had also un- 
der-scored (he need for the 
NCCK to be a model council. 

He said the need to establish 
and nurture Christian core val- 
ues that will-bear witness to our 
stewardship and Christian faith 
had been long overdue. 

“Tune has come to begin a 
new chapter in the relationships 
within the staff, within the mem- 
ber churches and between both 
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Tickling Isn't it? Somebody must haye said someth itag quite interesting for Prof 
Kiviithn Kibwstnn to be so tickled 


the staff ami manlier dime lies," 
he said. 

He revealed that the Council 
had decided toslarl three research 
projects as soon ns money wns 
available. 

The first will document in 
both print and electronic media 
the history of the Council from 
its beginning up to the year 201X7. 

The second will UjMn-riiile 
the Kenya Churches HundUmk. 
The last one was published in 
1973. 

ilmakifly-imll 

The third undertaking will he 
an attempt to capture the story of 
"many of our pioneer Christ inns. 
nowdcud,bollilniiyandutdaincd 
who in this century have contrib- 
uted to make foe church and foe 
country what it is today.” The 
story of those now in retirement 
will need some iip-dniiug if not 
comprehensive attention, lie ob- 
served. 

' He told the assembly that the 
Theology Unit would receive 
particular attention in more ways 
than one. 

The Rev Musyimi said foe 


challenge. of Christian cili/.cu- 
ship must “surely invite us to 
accept our responsibility to make 
deliberate moves to shape the 
centres of our civilization and 
culture. 

"The battle today is not just 
for power, it is also for influence. 
It is a battle for the Ki- nyun initid, 
will am! impulse," hu argued and 
challenged the delegates to re- 
commit themselves to understand 
in a new a ml ei eativc way what it 
means to be salt and light in the 
lime and ciunimt uncus of today. 

Addressing himself tn the 
member churches, be said die 
NCCK’s new commitment to fa- 
cilitation puls the responsibility 
for Advocacy- squarely in their 
hands. 

At the same time, he told 
member churches to be careful 
not to jump into foe bandwagon 
of pressure gioups without ad- 
equate reflection and prayer. 
“When it comes to value, we 
cannot however be neutral. Wc 
need also lo understand our 
unique role in our society. " said 
he. 

He pleaded with the General 


Assembly to lay a strong enough 
financial foundation lo usher the 
Council into a new era of stew- 
ardship and sustainability. He 
reminded them that lire time had 
come for the member churches 
lo now renew their efforts in re- 
location of the NCCK to its own 
premises so that it enn save the 
Sh 700,000 it was pnying as 
monthly rent. 

In his report, the retired 
Council chairman, Prof Znblon 
Nthanilniri observed that as a 
result of the restructuring, the ; 
NCCK would make the churches 
feel a sense of ownership of the 
Council as -well as prioritizing 
iheirnccdsandchallengesincach 
region. 

Turning to thepolitical seene, 
Prof Ndtamburi regreled that 
since last year when the churches 
held a workshop on the constitu- 
tional reform very little progress 
had been made in this area. 

“The Council must of course 
express its disappointment at the 
procrastination of the leaders in 
this important process. The 
Council must continue to en- 
courage efforts that are being 
made to put the-process back to 


the rails so that Kenyans can 
have a chance to express their 
views on the transformation of' 
the governance in our coutry. 


"This process would, hope- 
fully, culminate in the national 
constilulionalVeview.Thechurch 
will - continue -to advocate for 
democratic change, the rule of 
law, human rights, equality and 
justice. We may be a lone voice 
in the wilderness but- 1 believe 
lhat our nation needs this voice 
more tha n ever before, " he stated 
in a speech read on his behalf by 
the fonne r deputy Chairman who 
is the new chairman, Bishop Jo- 
seph Wasonga. 

He advised the Council to put 
more efforts on Kenya's -recov- 
ery and cited the recent collapse 
of the Kenya National Assur- 
ance Company as something that 
wilt affect many families and the- 
country's economy. 

CORRECTION 

In our last issue (Issue 448) and 
in an article headlined Poverty 
largely to blame for loose mor- 
als at varsities, Fr Tom 
McDonald was quoted os having 
said that tire level of HIV infec- 
tion among university students 
had risen from 1-5% to 18%. 

We wish to lake this first op- 
portunity. to clarify that Fr 
McDonald,' who is the. chaplain 
at the University of Nairobi, was 
never interviewed for the articte 
in question and has never talked 
to the writer. 

The information was obtained 
.from random interviews among 
public university students. Fr 
McDonald should therefore be 
disassociated with the views and 
content of the article. 

In the meantime, we 
apologise to FriMcDonald for 
the embarrassment the said ar- 
ticle-may have caused him. 


Dorobos appeal to MPs over land 


Members of the Q|iek commu- 
nity, commonly known as the 
Dorobos, have petitioned parlia- 
mentto setup.a select committee 
to inquire into the circumstances 
under which "their land had been 
allocated to outsiders." 

The members contend that 
foe land, within Mau forest in 
Nakuru district, was their ances- 
tral land, and that they should be 
given priority in the allocation of 
the land before it was given to 
any other community. 

In a memorandum to all 
Members of Parliament by 41 
representatives of the commu- 
mty, the Dorobos say mostof foe 
Jfnd, comprising Suraru, Ukia, 
Teret and Sigotuk had been 
fraudulently allocated to people- 
from Kericho, Bomet,-.Baringo 
arid other districts even-before it 
nad been degozetted. 

.The group says its members 
nad for a long time attempted to 
«*k audience with President Mbi 
wt their efforts had beeri frus- 
jraled by powerful individuals •' 
Wolhercotnmunities.- 
_ They gaid that- those whb had ' 
been allowed audience with the 
1 . president were pretenders clajra- , 
fog jo be Dorobos. /They Were ■ 
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time immemorial Dorobos. parlianicntlo inquire into the ctr- 
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pf the, "land to ,, outsiders" and "Bearing uipnnd foe faetthat rccomeud remedies. | 


our land problem is intrinsically 
linked with the nbsencc of acon- 
stilLilion which protects thcrights 
of every Kenyan, a land policy 
llial serves all Kenyans and an 
economy in whichevcryone feels 
secure, wc are pleading with you 
to inquire into tho current land 
policy in Kenya and recommend 
reforms,” says the memo. 

.The community also wants 
parliament to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances under which' all 
forms 6f public land, including 
forests, have ceased to be public, 
land and the criteria which has 
been used to redistribute l he same 
only to a selection of the Kenyan 
society. 

They. further want the select 
com qi ii lee to recommend the 
measures to bo adopted to re- 
store to the government all foo 
land that has beeri illegally token 
away in the past. i 

In their 19-pagc inemoran-. 
dum; members pf the 'commu- 
nally say should tlie parliament 
select committee be established, 
tlien It should further invest igfjte j 
ways .in which -Kenyans' prop- 
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TARGET 

Fhe truth shall set you free' 


Save Burundi from 
another wave of genocide 

Th= world is waiting with bated breath the outcome of effort, of the 

My S lha " 300 ,a ’ es, repols 

If is said dial history repeals itself But when history repeals itself 
ithin such a short Unto in one tiny part of Africa lire question litai 

^LZ a ^“ ngs havc 

T J n lhe .P“', Q " d Ihc OAU mandated a former president „r 
sam f • * n,cma li6iial comm unity signed, nearly 50 years I 

ES=*XT»ttMC3S 

s r, J j 

fheOAU and the res, of the worldVmafhbS Ubgtu e'nte" 

S^uK" 

w reSt ° f tl,C wor,d Cannot shirk ^eir legal I 

l '“ 1,8 " ,0n 1° P rCVenL fl,rther hu m«n misery in Burundi I 1 
LtlT 116 ° f mid lh,S week shou]d be siting poTnTto < 
nbcied^ 1 * 51 hom ® *° fhc wannongers of Burundi lhal (heir days are h 

lie sad truth from President Moi { 

'that political pluralism has caught up with Kenya I I c 

rho president explained il nil in that quuiablc quote und Kenyans « 

%r^V' C "IB gooutif i,s way to ensure, 

theopposiuon is defied the chance to sell itself to the public, I ® 

of 8° verail «nt behind liim. you I ^ 
b.1 that Pres, deni Mm. hkq he once predicted, will continue to J A 
the roost beyond year 2000. I I d« 

ad btn'I? But those fighting for change ahould moi lup, their 
®. There me more Ilian one ways la skin a cal. level pluyine to 
irf or nol. Some people cannot Tor ever continue cheating rtteh I ni 

^mrmptoymea, nndffv^ J 

^tio president, by opting for political pluralism and free market 1 1 ihi- 
economy opened the proverbial Pandora’s fa*. He Jibs to ao all the 1 1 ^ 
irttb making the playirig grauiid level, i' ■ ' i *- : •.*?.?!' 
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1 1 Seeking assistance 
I to preach unity 

lima Kenyan aged J 9 years. As 
I a member of the Kenyan com- 
I niuniLy, I'm very much con- 
1 ccrncd about the second multi- 
I party elections scheduled to be 
j held next year. 

What we want is a free and 

peaceful election. Oneiu which 

there is no intimidation of vot- 
ers; an elcction-wherc (he candi- 
dates realise (hat all are from one 
family even though individual 
parties may be different. 

What a wonderful country we 
would have if our politicians 
realised the importance and role 
played by their rival parties? If 
they get together, unite and call 
themselves the Kenyan family 
all that appears impossible will 
be joy ride. 

I personally feel there is some- 
thing I should do in teaching and 
advising voters and politicians. 

1 m a talented singer-cuin- 
composer. Presently, there's one 
number I’ve composed - that 
touches on the importance. of 
unity. I long to do it because ii's 
ihe only God given talent in me 
tod which I've discovered. 

My problem is how I can 
each- the large Kenyan public. 

’m requesting, through you; for 
assistance so that I can record the 
lumber to- enable Kenyans to 
?arn something about unity and 
:s fruits. 

'gweno David Ojungu, Private 
lag Nyakvere, via Pap, OnditL 

Numerical strength 
if women not felt 

romen constitute more than 50 
sir cent of the Kenyan papula- . 
an. If they used Ihcir numerical 1 
i -rength during the elections 
I properly, they can easily influ- I 
■J cnce the political direction of I 
this country. f 

Sadly they do not. They are * 
easily manipulated by men Who u 
hijack this numerical Strength for ' (1 

. their Qwn and quite often evil 
designs. 1 , 

Admittedly, it is not possible w 
to change the status quo over '« 
night but the elite 'among our 
■women folk hardly make any Ut 
effort to sensitise men .on fair 9* 

gender representation. Hi 

My appeal to women is that 
they should make fair gbndexrep 7 !,. 8" 
! *?«nfo|ibij an agenda for the; l ( 01 
: Renoral elections. : -V : an 

-K; ■ dc 


The Editor, 
Target , 

Box . 45009 
Nairobi. 


Ode to Rev G Kamwesa 


To Rev, G.K. 

"Leave a portion..." 

Like prophet Elijah, you too 
are about to be taken away 
from us 

Like prophet Elijah, you too 
will fly up into the skies and 

Unlike prophet Elijah your 
destination is to continue 
labouring in God's vineyard on 
the other side - U.S A. ' 

Like prophet Elijah, the parting 
from, Elisha was not easy. 

So before being taken awa y he 
wanted to do him a last favour 
and asked Elisha what he 
would like him to do for him 
before flying away. 

Elisha asked for a double 
portion of Elijah's spirit, and 
like Elisha ; Wf who haw 
worked alongside you. under 
you and with you know exactly 
what we would like you to do 
for us before flying away. 

Just leave with us a portion, 
not a double portion but just a 
little portion of your great 
stock 


Y e.v. little of your stock of 
humility that goes beyond one's 
position, 

A little of your good 
naturedness. that knows no 
boundaries, or seasons 
A little of your patience, and 
wise counsel, yes. your "cool" 
no matter how hot the weather! 
These attributes make you a 
blessing and our prayer is that 
the Lord who has bestowed 
them on you will do the same 
on us, so that when the time to 
leave comes, we too. like you, 
will have something that is 
worth of emulation by those we 
will leave behind. 

Rev GK, continue to be a 
blessing in the nen> land. We 
will miss you, blit.we believe in 
God s timing of different events 
in our lives. 

Go ye well 

Rosabel! (NCCK) 

The Rev Kamwesa was until 
last June the Deputy General 
Secretary of the NCCK. He Is 
now working for the Quakers 
in the USA. 


US not so powerful after all 


Recently, the administrator of 
USAID, the American agency 
for international development, 
McBrian Atwood sounded afrus- 
trated man when talking about 
' the falling American aid levels. 

He was reported in June- to 
have said: “This is -a very 8a j 
week for the American foreign 
assistance programme." 

The Bill Cllntqh Administra- 
tion had proposed higher levels 
of foreign aid ending only for 
Hie Congress to slash it. 

The budget ciu placed the 
S re «(est (the only) world power 1 
l, fourth behind Japih-. Germany 
1 ?tnnce in qid Assistance to : 

•; dcvejlopin'g coui'ith'es; , . 1 -\ . ' j 

: 

i-t. 


>f This decision is going to ad- 
y veisely affect humanitarian agen- 
l, cies in liiis country. Already, a 

WesUands-bascdChrislian relief 

it agency, .which in the past has 
heen heavily funded by the 
3 American government through 
i US AID, hasdeclarcd ilsKcnynn 
i workers nidundant because the 
programmes they worked for had 
been closed. ' • ! . ' ■ : 

i ~ It is sad thpt the budget cut has.' 

. com^ about, g yep as the benefi- 
; 9iftiy 4»untries are' becoming 
Y* tn°re , acdouritable and franspap, •' 
- 1 ent in thje way they spend donor / 
v-i> &ndsi : U;. r •? 


Envoy’s remarks 
on Moi victory 

I wish to react to remarks atirb- 
uted to thc'-British High 0* 
missioncr to Kenya, Mr H mu 
while addressing the Kenju 
Society in London. 

. The envoy was quoted ud)- 

ing that Moi will win the |<M 
general elections and ihatheFu, 1 
been briefed privately ondpuK 
licly by two senior opposite) 
figures that Moi will dcfiniith 
win. 

ncs Herman predicted, the Ma 
landslide victory due to oppoii 
lion failure to unite as wellu 
constitutional looplioles whk! 
are hindering llicdcmocralisjlii 
I process. 

I" . Before supporting lha Brifi* 
er! envoy, I would like to remind il* 

opposition to critically consider 
tat l hc remarks before censuring 

then,. 

Since the advent of pluralism 

0 Ihe. opposition has developed* 
habit of criticising whoever thej 
perceive as their enemies with- 

ve out weighing their words uA 

judging whether they are from 
confessed reformists. 

In parliament the opposition 
is against anything from the Kaw 
ls side, its merit or demerit not- 
withstanding. 

Lei us slop this habit became 
in politics there is no pernianai 
* enemy or permanent friend- ?“}■ 

1 urc to do thut will make oppbsi* 

11 lion a mere laughing slock- 

I s Politics is a competition whff* 

18 the winner, should co-op* 1 ** 

with ihe losers and bolbsto 11 ^ 
cuhivalo the spirit of co-op* 0- 

I tion for the, benefit of the nalioo- 
I support Herman's reraafo 
( about Moi-’s victory come 1991 

unless the opposition unites and 
' presses for constitution*^ 

a changes, 

* Friends all over tlieworld (**® 

3 urging the opposition in- Keny* 

9 to unite so dial ilcan dUalodgO tfa 

1 dictatorial regime from' po^ 

1 peacefully. ' : 

! The majori ty: <nf KenyW* ** 

1 disillusioned bypppositjon^fe^ ' 

lire to unite and help 
L ’. •. fiver Jordan.', Th^, we ’.wW*. 

pppositipn ^adere tQfqrg*t t | 1 ^ 

, - differences 

' nientality. afofaioiisi'hal^^ , 

•:j •' eiiinify ^ong 'ihems^v^'i}' 


African women theologians meet in Nairobi from Aug 26 


About 100 African women theo- 
logians meel in Nairobi for a 
five-dsy conference beginning. 
August 26. 

Under the. auspices of the 
Circle of Concerned African 
Women Theologians Associa- 
tion (CGAWTA), ihe women 
experts will deliberate on the 
theme: Transformation Power. 

According to the Rev Dr Jane 
Nyambura Njorogc, one of the 
conferenceorganizers, Nairobi's 
would be the second time for 
African women theologians to. 


By a correspondent 

come together on the continental 
level under the umbrella of 
CCAWTA. 

African women theologians 
first met in Accra,.Ghana, to work 
out modalities on - how to unite- 
women theologians in-Africa. Dr 
Njoroge, the first woman to be 
ordained in Kenya's Presbyte- 
rian Church of East -Africa 
(PCEA) in 1982, is currently 
Executive Secretary for the 
Women and Men in Partnership 


Programme oF the World Alli- 
ance of Reformncd Churches 
(WARC) in Geneva. 

Participants will be drawn 
from various parts of Africa. Key 
speakers-will includ&Dr Njoroge 
herself. Dr Mercy Oduyoye, -a 
Chanaian theologian and former 
Deputy General Secretary of Ihe 
Geneva-basedWorldCouncilof 
Churches (WGC) and Dr 
Musimbi Kanyoro, - a Kenyan 
theologian, who is currently the 
Executive Secretary for Women 
in Church and Society 


programme at the Lutheran 
World Federation (LWF) in 
Geneva. 

The CCAWTA conference 
will also be addressed by experts 
on other issues but which never- 
theless have a lot to do with the 
whole question of women par- 
ticipation in the (hological field. 

Studies havc shown that you 
cannot divorce the social, politi- 
cal and economic issues from the 
theological aspects. Similarly, 
the Aftican woman tlieologian 
needs this kindof enlighlment in 


order for her to offer theological 
contribution in the spiritual Held, 
explained Dr Njoroge. 

A part from deliberations af 
the conference, a304 -page book- 
G roan ing in Faith: African 
Women Theologians in the 
Household ■ of God,' will be 
launched. 

"The book contains 25 theo- 
logical contributions from diver- 
sified African women, theolo- 
gians," Dr Njoroge disclosed. 

She said the Nairobi meeting 
will spend niostof the time going 


through write-ups from African 
women theologians, with the aim 
of helping them publish their 
works. 

“There is a notable lack of 
written material on theological 
issues from the point of view of 
an African woman theologian, 
and we think this kind of exer- 

cLsq would contribute towards 
the goal of publishing theologi- 
cal materials from, the African 
woman theologian,'*shestressed. 


Somali converts 
among graduands 


Saturday,. July 27, will remain 
historic for the Church Army 
Africa College of Evangelism: 
two Somali refugees wlio re- 
cently- converted -from Islam to 
Christianity, were, among 40 
graduands who received their 
diplomas. 

With solemn music and 
ullulation, in the refugees who 
have since been baptized as 
Suleiman Mohamed Musa and 
Simon Saleh Ali, marched in style 
towards the- dais together with 
their colleagues from other coun- 
tries to receive their diplomas 
from the guest of honour. Prof 
I.N.K.'Mugombi of the Univer- 
sity of Nairobi. 

After the ceremony attended 
by- bishops, .dignitaries from 
Kenya and Europe, staff, parents 


By Seth Musts! 

and friends of the college, the 
two Somalis told this reporter 
lhal they fled to Kenya in 1991 
hoping to serve Jesus Christ 
whom they had accepted a few 
years earlier. 

The 29-ycarold Musa said 
lie got interested in the gospel 
soon after completing his sec- 
ondary education in 1986 when 
he started listening to Radio 
FEBA while still in Mogadishu. 

And Ali (26). cxplnined that 
he storied taking interest in the 
Bible while in Saudi Arabia- in 
1988 where his family had taken 
refuge from his war-torn coun- 
try. His interest was as a result of 
listening to (he BBC World Ser- 
vice Sunday Christian 



We've done it: The last graduates of the Church Army Theological College pose for a group photograph. 


programme as well as Radio 
FEBA. 

The two bachelors . said the 
rest of lltcir families are still 
staunch Muslims. They coinci- 
dcnlly met in Mombasa where 
they found (hemseves among 
Somali refugees being taken care 
of by the Mombasa Diocese of 
the Anglican. Church, 

Among the graduands of the 
two-year programme were 17 
Kenyans, nine Ugandans, five 


Sudnncse, five Tanznnians, two 
Malawians, one Zairean and one 
Burundian. The graduands were 
later- commissioned at Ihe All 
Sninls Cathedral.. 

Prof Mugambi said that as 
the 2 1 si century approaches pas- 
tors will need to up-date their 
knowledge ami skills throughout 
their activities. 

To do that, they will have to 
learn from Jesus and St Paul both 


of whom he said were conscious 
of the. cultural context within 
which ihuy proclaimed the gos- 
pel. 

He emphasised llmi the most 
effective pastors and evangelists 
throughout the history of Chris- 
tianity, had been those who tried 
to understand the culm re in which 
they served and helped their con- 
gregations to come to terms with 
the social challenges they fuccU- 


Prof Mugambi suggested that 
in addition to leading Christians 
in prayerful thinking, the effec- 
tive pastor of the future must be 
one who can relate pastoral re- 
sponsibilities with ihe sociulchnl- 
Lctigcs of the - com nit m ity as n 
whole. 

He called on the Church A nny 
College of Evangelism and simi- 
lar institutions to review their 
goals mid objectives mid also in- 
articulate their strategies. 


D-Day for controversial I By Seth-Muslsl^ nol questioning some lltings. 

gj - - - The author suggests 111 at a part 

_ _ __ _ ~ _ _ B Until recently tile cult movement from reverence for God Cliris- 

A I m mm L* to BtoA m MM U ■ Mto U| was concentrated in Nairobi but ‘ ll ! ns ' ie . 10 slarl challenging 

Nairobi mayor King on sr*'s= «**«.*- 

J W isueof ThtChrislian Educator. of Si Cypnans Secondary 


Nairobi- Mayor John Mwangi 
King’ori may be counting his 
last days as City Hall boss going 
by the concerted campaign 
against him in Friday's (August 
2) mayoral elections. 

Pittedagainst a group of coun- 
cillors calling themselves "Club 
51,” Mayor- King'ori will find it 
an uphill task- to regain the seat 
he wrestled one and a half years 
ago from Mr Steve Mwangi. 

Coming at a time when City , 
Hall is facing a myriad of profc^ 
lems, the incumbent will be hard 
put to convince his colleagues to , 
give him another term of .office, 
Members of "Club 51" have 
vowed that Mr King'ori must go. 

In the^'Club 5 1” are powerful ' 
councillors led by the. youthful 
Ruai W ard representative, Coun- 
cillor Dick Waweru, Huruma 
WaidCouncillorEredChege and ' ' 
Councillor Vincent Gichomo - off | 
Kahawa Ward. ' ; 

Mayor- King'ori is banking 
on his populist style bf admlnis- ; 
Nation at City Hall and his anti- 1 
corruption crusade to recapture 
fre seat. But ihe latter has klsQ.< : 
wnted him powerfulenemies'.iri' 
apd outside City Hall. ; • " ; '.j ;■ 
Aliio in “Club 51” are influx ; 
antiU Kanu councillors-like toe;- ; 
Akilch, Alex ■ Magello. and 
Deputy Mayor Alr'Mwahzi. : ‘ i 
Speaking to this reporter last' ■ 


By Jameft Katululu 

hind him and that he would re- 
capture ihe seat with more votes 
than he did in 1994. 


“My good record during my 
time inoffice gives me an advan- 
tage over others who have de- 
clared their interest on the seat.- 
The elections are going to be 
very easy for me, even easier 
than in 1994 when I succeeded 
Mwangi," Mayor King’ori said. 

According to him, "Club 51" 
existed only in Ihe imagination 
of his enemies who wanted him 
removed from City Hall "so that 
they could continue perpetuat- 
ing corruption". 


But'his rivals said they were 
determined to remove him. 
"Councillor King 'ori's assertion 
that 'Club 51’- does not -exist is 
just -for his s own consolation. 
What he should be doing now is 
to pack his few belongings from 
City Hall because he will have to 
go by-all means "Coun Waweru 
told this reporter- in a separate 
interview. 


Hesaid the mayor spent most 
of his time at City Hall quarrell- 
ing with chief officers, a reason 
he cited as being behind laok of 
deliveiy of services to Nairobi 
residents. 

“Mayor King'ori has had all 
sorts of people to wokk with, task . 
forces and all that, but- all he has 
managed to do! is to make noise 
and blame other people for his 


He accused the '.mayor of' own mistake*,"-' the leader- of 


“playing theatrics" ri?ore than 
managing the affairs of the city. 
"If we are to go to the ■ 1997 
elections with the-likes'of-Mr 


"Club 51'.’ said. 

He said what the city needed 
was a new crop of leaders at City 
Hall who cbiild work with chief 


King'ori As Ihe niayorof Nairobi, ' ! officers to ensure that services 
then I can assure ypu that most of were rendered Id the people, ... 

. us will not be re-elected because ’. „„ 

there is very little thalhas been ■ . 

done for the residents.-Coun'. w'wppinghim^hUw-me^o 


Until recently the cult movement 
was concentrated in Nairobi but 
is now spillingovcr toother parts 
of the country, warns the current 
issue of TheChrislian Educator, 
the official journal of the Chris- 
tian Churches Education Asso<- 
ciation (CCEA). 

The article entitled, “Cults 
andSects: Facing theChaUenge,” 
is contributed by Micah Awino ■ 
Ogonia;^ lecturer in the Faculty 
of Education at Moi University. 

She notes that many people 
join these culls and become very 
devoted to their doctrines, and 
cites the mass -wedding for the 
Mdonies that was conducted at 
Nyayo Stadium: via satellite.. It 
-showed that cult members were 
seriously rooted tp the point of 


not questioning some lltings. 

The author su ggcsls Ih at apart 
from reverence for God, Cluis- 
linns need to start challenging 
false doctrines. 

Otsinde Main ye, the head- 
master of Si Cyprians Secondary 
School, writes on “The Case for 
Sex Education in Kenya." 

He asserts that sex education 
should be given in line with reli- 
gious and posti ve traditional val- 
ues to ayoid severe. conse- 
quences. 

He-'concludes- that sexuality 
should not be understood to- be 
referring only to the sex organs,, 
but to the total person psycho- 
logically, emotionally, socially, 
intellectually and spiritually, 
hence the need to go further and 
not j’usisay "no" to the govern- 
ment on the Issue of sex educa- 
tion os a subject. 


Wawerusaid. 
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he used against Mt Mwangi. ■■ 

1 , • • • • ' 
r' ' • , 

In his early-diiys as mayor, . 
Mr King'ori adopted 1 a : populist 

■ style' pf ldadetahip, which -en- 
'aearedhimfo many Nairobi rash 

.dents and his iiolluagtiin of Cjty - 
■; -Hall . He has often accused fel- 
i. fowcivic Ibpderaand chief coun - 
i |cil officers' of grabbing public 
: lutillt^ ptota aijd bmrupliofi, . . 

■ ;!i| Laje last mfath. employees 
fpf the City c^uhqil took-lp lhe • 

^’;(treets.defnandirlg the pn^i^erit 
i^bHhalrsalaiyan^santo.tmttog . 
^to huhdreds of | foil Hons of shl) T . 

■ ; irigs djiriiig which thpy altadced 
hem ayor' s fyxm Hotel peltiiig 
. : jt with stones, ! 


‘Fund missionary work’ plea 

Thecliiuchshou jd'iakc mission- size spiritual growth but also 
ary work seriously by funding it good mornls that will enhance 
and training. evangel! sis for Ute ! development in all spheres of 
wfae. a loBtlership saminer for -‘ life. J ' 
church leadarff and pastors held /' Us tlicnie Was Growing In 
at the.LimiUu Conference and ■ ' G iacei a rtdk no w ledge, Areas cov- 
Tralnlng Ciritri has bei>n told . . eted during the workshop were 
J'Vu 'W' AL J rv ',- » eyangeljam,- .appronches and 

J!* 1 * I - ntoiliods pf evangelism; devel- 

the N QUotial Council Of Churches dikrient nnd church grow thi strat- 

, [he . c^ics.fo^velopmept a nd Ch r is- 
scnjlnaf for todersofqH <^ u 'c!piioTi and evangelism, 

legions of ll>e. NCCK- d -die : , „ ^cfa^U n g lofoa Bev Ochola 
6hmch,<art Qnl)^^owJh spiriUi‘ participant observed thnlt vices 

Mtotisq nippotism, ccirruption.'sex 
M ”P? se r lo i ■ ■ , ^ttndalsnhdmiBappfopriation of 

S finds hi^/affedted ihe otaqitio 
WP'. ; '•»'-*? ; •• ^^wtiiofihechtuch^jnKoriya. 

Tbe!;jAminarv^forMtol that; * The dircctor'pf NCCK’ s Tbe- 
jhc dttiiich ih Kcityii had the He-.- Okr^y Unit. Ute R^v Dr Pdfor 
gponsibility to riot only empha^ i Bl^m o petted tfa seminto. 
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Wanugu saga 

By Jeff Mbure t an ■ m 

Residents of the tiny rural lown of WlTHeSSeStO shooting 
Kabatini, 16 kilometres ensl of Nakuru _ ** 

^tssrsasss accuse the police of 

leading to unnecessary “cold-blooded B 

alias Wanungu. ^ Munyenn cold-blooded murder 

Tins reporter spent throe days with 

for he could easilv 

?dly with one of the most wanted # 

:rimiiuls in this country and also wit- - 1_ _ . _ u . ■ 

i*. have been arrested 


continues 


Residents of the tiny rural town of 
Kabatini, 16 kilometres east of Nakuru 
town have challenged the Kenya Police 
to tell Kenyans the true circumstances 
leading to unnecessary “cold-blooded 
murder of Gerald Wauibugu Munyeria 
alias Wanungu. 

This reporter spent throe days with 
Kabatini residents, some of whom had 
intimately shared moments purport- 
edly with one of the most wanted 
criminals in this country and also wit- 
nessed how he was killed. 

What they told Target coni radici the 
police record on why and how Wanugu 
and his cousin died. Their story casts 
doubts as to whether the ''most wanted 
criminal’ 1 was actually responsible for 
thccrimcs accredited to him or whether 
some highly placed government offic- 
ere just wanted to eliminate him to 


the west but near enough to have shot 
Wanugu at close range. 

What surprised both Mr Gitce and 
other eye-witnesses wns that the first 
policeman could have easily got hold of 
Wanugu and ordered him to surrender 
as his colleague closed in. He at the 


— " eliminate mm to « ««s coucugue closed m. He at the 

cover their connections with the under- lime could have ottered Wanugn 

ground crime world. to raise his him.i ftr oil Haliih Unfr... 


ground crime world. 

Those who I talked to confirmed thc 
following on how Wanugu lived for a 
few days among them and liowhc actu- 
ally died 

• On the evening of June 27 at around 
seven, he strolled into Kabatini shop- 
ping centre accompanied by a young, 
woman. Ms Jane Wanjira Malhengc, 
front the direction of his hide-out at the 
border of Kabatini and Dunduri divi- 
sions. 

Both went . to the Safari Mshiinbo 
Hotel (1996). which is a tiny kiosk on 
the extreme west of the rectangular 
shaped town. Miss Mathcnge did not 
enter the hotel but remained outside just 
about live metres from the red and black 
painted entrance to the kiosk. 

According to Mr Gitee wa Mwaniki, 
the proprietor of the Safari Matumbo 
Hotel, and who confided thaf Wanugu 
had been a regular customer in the last 
few days of his life, the wanted man, 
went to the counter and asked: “ Do you 
have Matumbo (stripes) for two 
people?". 

Mr Gitee replied: "It’s not enough 
for two but you can have 
nyama ya kichwa (boiled meat of the 
head) 

At that juncture, another man en- 
tered and stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Wanugu and he too wanted was 
some boiled meat. As Wanugu walked 
out to ask Wanjira what they could eal. 
the man followed him and stood at the 
entrance of the kiosk. He produced a 
pistol from under his coat He fired three 
shots and soon there was a loud cry of 
pain followed by wailing by a woman. 

Financial status 

People fled for safety and as they did 
so, there were two more shots fol lowed 
by silence. 

Mr Gitee initially thought there was 
a robbery until he heard the tnob crying 
for the . blood of the supposed robbers. 
Outside the food kiosk lay two bodies. 
People started saying that (lie shot per- 
son was Wanugu. 

Asked to commcnton the dead man, 

Mr* Gitce slated that Wanugu did not 
have much money. Whenever he bough t . 
food, he paid in small denominations 
notes. There* idents said the twopol ice- 
men who shot Wanugu and Wanjira 
appeared to have been trailing the duo 
for some timo because they stood out- * 
aidij a yellow-painted shop which faced 
the ‘Safari Maturhbo Hotel and could 


to raise Iris hand or sit down before 
arresting him. 

According to the resident* the po- 
licemen could either have arrested them 
or maimed them. Witnesses said that 
the first pa lice innn shot Wanugu *s he nJ 
near the left car. The uihcr two shots 
were aimed at the chest when the sus- 
pect, fell down. 

Kabatini residents cinumi understand 
why the second policeman shot Wnnj i ra 
who Imd only shouted: “Why are you 
killing my friend? What I ms he done?" 
After this, she just screamed before she 
was shut i lend 

Another aspect of the killing which 
contradict, the. police version was that 
at the time he was shot dead, Wanugu 
did nut liuvc any weapon on him. not 
even a packet knife. 

As soon as the two were sltot dead, 
the policeman started hurrying up look- 
ing for transport lo get away from the 
scene. They did not bother lo search 
Wanugu 1 g body for weapons or 
Heat ion papers, the- Kabatini res 
told this reporter. 


It was not two hours after the shoot- 
ing that -police officers swarmed 
Kabatini mid gathered- around the two 
bodies. 

Asked whether he could identify the 
policeman who killed Wanugu, Mr 
Gitee said he could mid confirmed that 
(his particular one was a Kikuyu as lie 
spoke to him in perfect Kikuyu while 
asking for food. 

From the shopping centre, some of 
the policemen drove to theone-roomod 
stone house which Wanugu had rented 
on June 21. six days before he met his 
death. 

The landlady, who was surprised 
Ihnt she had housed the “most wanted 
criminal" in the country told Target that 
nfrer sorting out the rent business, 
Wanugu had paid her Sh 270 for June 
and Sli 200 for July. 

Pleading not to have her name pub- 
lished. the landlady said Wanugu had 
days before taking the room opted not 
to because the two buildings facing one 
another did not have water. 

Three or so days later, Wanugu. 
who was known in die area as Karanja, 
returned and said would take the room. 

This area between Kabali and. 
Dunduri divisions is known as Mathare. 
There is a river which divides the two 
divisions, h was from this river that 
Wanugu fetched water for use in plastic 
container. 
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This is the tiny one-roomed house at Mathare, Dunduri, Nakuru dis- 
tnct, where Wanugu spent his lust few days 


keenly followed whatever wns written 
about him, 

The landlady said nobody could 
detect ihnt the humble, soft-spoken per- 
son was the same described by police as 

the most dangerous criminal on the run. 

According to her, Wanugu hud very 
few possesions. f She itemised the 
wooden bed, whichiWas the most ex- 
pensive item, the malress, a plastic 
bucket, a few sufurias and utensils. 
Wanugu had two shirts, a red cardigan, 
which lie wore on the day he was shot 
dead, arid a knee-long black coal. 

Constant threats 

The landlady said the photographs 
she had seen in newspapers as that of 
Wanugu looked different fromt he real 
man. 


Sha said Wanugu was a-loncr, sleep. 



threats both from the police and 
Wanugu'* relatives who thought lie had 

betrayed their kin to the police*Bm the 
friends absolved him of any involve- 
ment in the circumstances' leading lo 
Wanugu ’s death. 

Neighbours of the landlady sus- 
pected that the person -who could have 
been spying on Wanugu was n strange 
character who moved in the area where 
Wanugu had rented n house and spent 
most oft he time on the edge of Dunduri 
forest. They told this reporter that the 
man used to mix with the locals.as he 
looked for manual labour in the nearly 
farms or just joined other locals in their 
changa'a drinking sprees. 

As soon as Wanugu was gunned 
down, this stranger just disappeared 
from the area. 

The Kabalini-based Special Branch 
man, known by -the namcrof Mugambi. 
confirmed to Target that the police- 
knew of Wanugu's presence in the 
Dunduri area on Madaraka Day. From 
that dale, it was simply a question of 
closing in on hint. 

"At first, the man who was in 
Rimuruti forest and then ho moved to 
Dunduri forest after he realized that the 
sechrily forces would close on him. It 
wns from the forest that he moved into 
Dunduri town and rented a small room: 
Again, he knew we were-after him and 
it was then that he moved into the 
kabatini area," Mugambi said. 

One man described Wanugu as ft 
simple generous person who "was easy 
to get on with and quick to strike 
friendship. 


The frontage of Safari Matuiribo 1996 Hotel Id Kabatini, outside where Wanugu and his friend werTum, 
dead. INSET: . Wanugu Jn picture Supplied by police — Pictures by Jeff Mbure. 
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"He : would pop. in in one of tliese 
bars, sit down and then order a glass oi 
Miti ni Dawa. He would then share the 
same with whoever -was next’ to 
tym.Then he would try toslartaconver- 
sation, usually centred on political and 
economic developments in the country. 
He seemed, likeable to all the revellers- 
If was strange thal heoevcr iouK';be?r 
but always went, for th e-Miti rii 
aluff lie told this reporter. vl ;v- 
. Ax for -Wanjira tlja -local said 
Was mych younger.'-tlinn was reporipd- 
: That girl ww po more l^anr 


n r ?'°V’ H “ gh,ed from ,hc nriniteand*. and took away, were newspawrcuil £' 1 shefio^liytsuOcuinl^d IpdoaOi-wr 

^waclied Aft kiosk ^ther ; jumped into the Fojno w|t|chreversed . tings canyirtg sloriis bfWanumt An told _thi* reporter •• AepoJipyJjfld to^ooth^f surprised 8 

and wo, .jiivcil towwdsNalci.nl. . ■ i ,nd '^JSSZS &bl^b 

m : -,t ;V' ; , : -f 1 ; ^ J I 1 ?• t 
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By James Katutulu 


Content explains why Kanu wants committee’s control 


With the tabling of the. Public 
Accounts Committee (PAC) re- 
port. it is now understandable 
why Kanu legislators so much 
want to gain control of the all 
powerful parliamentary comm it- 
tee. 

Its report readslike who-stole- 
whBl from the government; with 
institutions owned by powerful 
political individuals -having en- 
gaged in lucrative, but loss mak- 
ing deals with the government. 

On top of the list of such 
institutions are banks, most of 
them insolvent, that were ad- 
vanced billions of shillings from 
the Exchequer. 

Other highly questionable 
deals were entered into with po- 
litically controlled construction 
companies, which left uncom- 
pleted projects, despite being 
paid millions of shillings by the 
government. 

The Goldenberg scam reared 
its ugly head once again in the 
PAC report, with members de- 
manding that those mentionedin 
the multi-billion deal make pub- 
lic statements. 

The PAC did not spare any- 
one, including the head of state. 
It demands in its recommenda- 


tions that die president be among 
those to make their statements 
on their dealings with the 
Knmlesh Pattni-controlled 
Goldenberg International trans- 
actions of 1990/91 . 

However, the Goldenberg is- 
sue was not discussed at large, as 
the matter is pending in court. 
Goldenberg is an issue that will 
continue to haunt the govern- 
ment for big names were involved 
in the scam. 

Businessman Ketan Somaia 
was also in the focus of the com- 
mittee, wliich recommended that 
the businessman, currently do- 
miciled in Dubai, not be given 
any more contracts by the gov- 
ernment. 

The PAC had for a long time 
made futile attempts to summon 
the businessman for grilling, but 
somehow, the owner of various 
lucrative enterprises in Ac coun- 
try managed to dodge the team. 

The government showed 
open unwillingness to have 
Somaia appear -before the com- 
mittee and it finally had to do 
with hearsay evidence regarding 
his transactions with'various gov- 
ernment ministries. 

One of his companies, the 
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Tne KICC... a Kanu outfit that got afac^-lift Of Sh 5- 
million. 


Dclphis Bank, in which he holds 
substantial shares, received Sli 
470,000,000, being parlpayment 
of the Sh 3.8 billion paid to 
Goldenberg International Lim- 
ited through pol itically-eorrect 
financial institutions. 


The PAC also questioned 
Somaia’s deals with the Office 
of the President, where he was 
paid billions of shillings for the 
supply of weapons to the admin- 
istration police. The goods, ac- 
cording to the PAC were never 
delivered. 

Trans -National Bank, asso- 
ciated with Slate House opera- 
tives, was also censured by the 
PAC.ltreccivedSh400.000.000 
of theGoldenbcrg largesse, but il 
could not explain on whose ac- 
count (s) the money was paid. 

The other banks associated 
with the Goldenberg deals in- 
cluded the Exchange Bank Lim- 
ited,-' which received Sh 561 mil- 
lion while the National Bank of 
Kenya received Sh 430 million. 

The owners of the accounts 
'dial the money was paid lo could 
not be established by the Com- 


mittee. 

The PAC was concerned that 
Iheaccouming officers could not 
produce some of the relevant 
documents to support the pay- 
ments in connection with the 
Goldenberg scandal. 

With these incgular deals, one 
can sec why Ac PAC faced horrid 
ships as il preparc'l the highly 
controversial rc|iori. 

At one point, die Cum mi I tec 
had to break with traditional and 
appeal to President Moi to inter- 
vene and have some-government 
officers release file* and other 
documents to enable it to coin- 
plcle-its work. 

At other times, Kanu legisla- 
tors in the committee uccused 
opposition members of playing 
politics with the activities of the 
PAC, causing a stand -off for l wo 
weeks of its final days. 

President Moi accused the 
committee ofplaying petty poli- 
tics and dismissed its appeal to 
him as "cheap politics." 

In Parliament, Speaker 
Francis ole Kapaaro. hijacked the 
report at some point and ordered 
that the name of the president be 
deleted and replaced with the 
word '‘government." 



Mr Somaia 

In effect, all references to 
President Moi were removed 
fruin-ihe report, unci ‘‘the govern- 


Mr Wamalwa 

ment" name appeared in nil the 
nreas thnl his name -should have 
been. 


Money-guzzling projects 
that couldn’t be explained 


Illegal tendering And open mis- 
use of public fundi by govern- 
ment department* are among the 
PAC report highlights. 

Public servants summoned by 
Ae Committee -gave lame ex- 
cuses on why they undertook 
money guzzling projects that 
ended up as liabilities to Ae tax- 
payer. 

-The PAC, whose chairman is 
Mr Michael Kijana Wamalwa of 
FORD-Kenya warns Ae Trea- 
sury against dishing out money 
from theExchequer to politically 
correct individuals and institu- 
tions and recommends that 
money dished out Aat way be 
recovered immediately. 

Politicslly-correct banks are 
also a bone of contention in Ae 
PAC report. with ils- members 
questioning the identities of the 
. beneficiaries and Ae services 
rendered for Ae contentious Sh 
.7.3 trillion paid out into the said 
banks. 

, The PAG questions hundreds 
qf-trapsactions Aat thegovem- 
nient entered into wijh private 
institutions in which millions of 


KTN owes Govt Sh 120 m in unpaid rent 

By dairies K tuluiu • ' Wn executed between the ; KTN aiid .‘the> • ■ The PAC also, expresses concern Him 

Office! of Ae President and :Ae KTN his ■ .even after Aelcgmridclmaiion .documents 
TheKenVO TalainaUn Mst.nnrlr nTTNlmUM rwrefrire .riot raid rent from Jiuiuarv 1990(0 ’ have been signed; the KTN Is yet to pay the 


TheKeayaTelevision Network (KTN)owes fhertforenot paidrenl from January 1990 to, ■ have b^ri signed; the 


By. James Katululu 

tax-payers' money have been iheCcniral Rank around Ac same 

lost. lime, while another Sh 1,301,000 

Besides the beneficiaries in was lent lo 12 banks without any 
the Sh7.3 billion deals. thePAC il,lerest bein 8 charged, 

also demands to know Ac form Thc government spent Sh 5 
and validity of the Treasury in- million to rehabilitate the run- 

structions to (lie Central Bank to down Kcnyaita International 
effect Ae contentious payments. Conference Centre, which, the 
In what has become Ae trend, ruling party, Kanu tl aims to own 

Ae government, according to (he ail d Ae PAC wanted to know 

PAC report, has become overly how the government was »n- 
generous wiA puhlic funds and volved in this project, 
several corrupt persons and in- Surprisingly, when the Per- 
alilutions have taken advantage manent Secretary for Treasury 
of. A is situation to reap maxi- was summoned lo explain under 
mum benefits. whalcircumstanccstheShS mil-' 

As-at June 30, 1994 for ex- lion was gotten from Aegovem- 

ampie.'AeCentraJBankofKcnya ment, all he could say was that 
advances. and discounts to other Ae mntter of the ownership of 

banks amounted lo Sh 12.3 bil- budding was pending before 

lion which wetc advanced lo lire raur U. and it wns therefore sub 
now grounded Trade Bank, Ex- J» dice A the issue, 

change Bank mid the Post Bank If bud ge» deficits-.are to be 
Credit. ■ ' ! eliminated, then the government 

The three banks we proper, ' nus f change its attitude towards 
ties of well-heeled tycoons wiA Ae important functions of- the 

epvious political connections. - T, AC. In- modern 'democracies. 

The National BankbfKehy a, AePACisAB.watohdogforpub> 

which; is parily owned' by Ae Ire Adds and; what the Wainalwa- 

' 1 ■ | led Coinriiittee tabled in pallia- • 

I fi ■ |«A ' me ntfrin Tuesday last week needs 

I VI i I VI I I -. sobre uul-thqiough scrtttiqy to 
nsccrtijiiv.wfio did whtll to 4he . 
> . expresses - concern llinl . 1 deirimanl of public funds, ■ 

I bdetip flit ion documerits ■■ ■' • An Ollier issue A at dismayed 

Ad KTN Is yet to jpay the the Co remittee wqs the dvejrzehl- 

arrears '^ftnd recommends , • ' oust arid illegal allocation of gov- 


■ » l.. privately, owned 1 . fin# has been ,, aUpwe^to, !:^ a y e df oia boiithVo Weelcs). ’!■ . ,, Th? Qoirnnittee reports thatgoy;- the year 

occupy gcerntnentpremiM^twfort^lw rent ^jf^^-^oorfimendstfatUle accounting emment houtc. r«mer|y4u- 1 ^ fU " UKUa ^“'- '■ 

own«] bv Ae nffir* h is ' P 8 ^ 8 ^ w “ ? ss f 8se<5 and :8 form4l ‘ leas ® v offiber invoke the relevant pauses of the . pied by Senior, public qfficerk • • I Jn summary, the report ac- 

aowneoiheiroiSS ’•W *’ ^ . ! : '( : i lease agrtemeriUrid take appropriate -action wdre. jftollyMd at prkerf ‘ cys^.Ae government of putting 

tovemm* -- 1 * At Anush The relevant fibvariment ac* ftorecovar AejtildSrrearsbefpro ihe'expfe rnticb beldw thomip-kcl prices* ; ^riattaJs eflaxi|9 «m 

.' ' ment b^ween Ad^nistr?^>c IPIN ^ the .«ocoUnkb« .. jhieb- which reapltijd 

./-officer to ensure that a^w leatfe covering |h<? IViC.aayS hod entered- Into /.shortf&ti'ef Sh 

• Premises Ae Committee- Wondera bow Ae private TAe period lJjtdy 1095,'is-exequfod nnmdd}- vnriolls de^loji'menf . rtoActa .■>!•) ,383,048,0^0 A tite Develop^ 


ders. 

A cose in point is that of Gen- 
eral Service Unit (GSU) Base at 
Ruiru whose construction was 
paid for in 1984. Thc project was 
expected to be completed in 1986. 
Sh 2,025,403 was paid to the 
contractor but the project stalled 
in 1987 although budgetary allo- 
cutions continue to be provided 
every-year. 

In Ae 1992/p financial year, 
for instance, Sh-4 million' was 
provided for phase two of Ae 
projectoutof which Sh 3,338,740 
wasspent lo clcarbills from phase 
one. The second phase could 
therefore not start. 

Carrying forward unpaid 
debts to the next fiscal year was 
decried by. Ac PAC, which felt 
Aat this was one way. govern- 
ment departments were using to 
engage in unnecessary expendi- 
ture. 

, .'The recurrent Vote of the 
Office of the President, was an- 
other example. It showed a sur- 
plus of Sh 343,694,780 while it 
had, o pending bill, of Sh 
724.088,300.. Thus the over-ex- 
penditure was Sh 380,393,329 at 
the tune'tliePAC report was com- 
piled, • ... 

- Tfie- PAC indicated Ae -ex- 
cess recurrent expenditure for 1 2 
ministries as $h 1,393,459,599/ 
18, which did not; takft into ac- 
count pending bills amounting 
10 £h 3,729,255,174 carried for- 
ward fo(paymei>t duririg iheyear 


. ^rrj’^effil by.th^'riwirc^ ■ I' 1 - nt iti inri jt^^ecei 

■M:\y ' V . 
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Picture-taking car 
security system 

Th* Tinl X .1 1 _ r... ■. m ■ 


The Tirst security system: (hat 
takes pictures of a thief at work 
has been produced. The Toad 
Eye System- has a high-quality 
miniature video camera hidden 
in tha car where it is activated 
automatically if a thief entere the 
car or opens the door. 

Although it measures less 
thhn 1.5 cm square with a tiny 
nine millimetre diameter lens, it 
can take up to adozen pictures of 
the thief at regular intervals if he 
tampers with the stereo or one of 
the car’s control pedals is de- 
pressed. 

The camera can be concealed 
in a variety of different places 
inside the vehicle and will oper- 
ate in all lighting conditions. At 
night it utilises an unseen infra- 
red flash. A "black box'! control 
unit-hidden elsewhere in the car 
co-ordinates the operation of the 
camera and stores the com pressed 
images as a digital code. 

Pictures are retrieved from 
the control unit via a personal 
downloading cartridge that is as 
small as a matchbox and can be 
'plugged into n PC compatible 
computer to display full-screen 
black and white pictures of the 
offender. These can be retained 
without (he need for batteries for 
up to 10 years, cannot be tam- 
pered with in any way, and print- 
outs can be made on common 
laser printers found in most of- 
fices; 

A Toad Innovations Com- 
pany spokesman said: “The sys- 
tem has been reviewed by 
Queen’s Counsel and in their 
opinion the manner in which the 
system is installed and operated 
provides ’irresistible’ evidence 
in tire form of a picture comnin- 
ing a time and date stamp of a 
break-in or attempted break-in 
to a vehicle. 


male fruit flies. 

Females whoproduce many 
eggs when young -are subse- 
qurnlly less fertile and have a 
higher death rate. Mating ad- 
versely affects females as well as 
males. 

"A fly ’s semen contains more 
Uian 100 different types of pro- 
tein," says a researcher, "but at 
least some of the molecules must 
be acting against the female in- 
terest. 


WORLD OF 
SCIENCE 
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Mating can 
control 
fruit flies 

Mediterranean fruit tfks devas- 
tate soft fruit throughout the 
world and one way of at! emp t ing 
to control them is to breed and 
release huge numbers of sterile 
males.The females thatmate with 
these then waste lime lay ing ster- 
ile- eggs. 

Two problems remain -how- 
ever: muchoftheeconomic dam- 
age to fruit crops iscaused by the 
puncture in the fruit -skin from 
the female, injecting eggs, 
whether fertile or not; and a fe- 
male that mates with a sterile 
male can go on to mate with a 
fertile one later. Now research- 
ers at University College of 
Loudon ‘s Department of Biologi- 
cal Sciences have come across n 
powerful weapon to turn -fruit 
flies against each other. ’ 

The team has been investi- 
gating the genetic basis of traits 
. drat are important for llieisur- 
vivaLand reproductive success 
• “) $>fo?ophK afcuit fly whifch is 

. nnta £ !■ m 1 - . 


I "It may be possible to geneii- 

r cally engineer proteins in the 
3 males’ semen sothat the female 
\ killing effect is increased. ■ If 
modified males are bred they will 
i eradicate wild females by mal- 
I ing with them.’.’ 

i 

i Solar powered 

' water source 

for 100 people 

Sufficient safe, clean and potable 
water enn be produced for up to 
100 people daily from contami- 
nated sources by the daily output 
■of a {tollable solar-powered wa- 
ter purifier. 

Tha stand-alone Solar water- 
5 from Kestrel Solar Technol- 
ogy can be set up easily by one 
person and will operate forlong 
periods in remote -areas and un- 
der harsh condition. 

Four high efficiency, solar 
panels generate power - for the 
system’s pump.- In bad weather 
the system can be connected to n 
1 2v electricity supply, or can be 
operated manually by a built-in 
hand pump. An optional outlet 
filter is available to remove re- 
sidual iodine from the treated 
water as a separate stage of filtra- 
tion. A capacity of 4-6 litres of 
water per minute means that in 
six hours of sunlight the purifier 
can-produce approximately ^ 200 
litres of treated water. 

At an average of 20 litres per 
person per day, for drinking,, 
cooking andclesnsing purposes, 
this is sufficient water for groups 
of up to 100 people. A -water 
totalising ineter is fitted to the 
unit to monitor throughput. 

System maintenance is. 
simple, and. replaceable car- 
tridges for filtration and disin- 
fection are changed quickly and 
easily.- Cartridge housings, are 
made in tough polypropylene, 
-nridall connections are mode with . 

' PVC fittings approved 'for po- 
table water. . 

Thp Solarwaler-5 has the ba- 
pacity io treat 5000 litres qfwa- 
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The sobering message of this paper- 
back is that every married woman is a. 
potential widow and should therefore 
prepare themselves for it However, 
writes the author, “the theme of this 
book is not" How. to succeed as a 
widow,’ nor 'How to be ameny widow,’ 
nor ‘How to ensure widowhood*. ..| [it] 
is a guide for fact-facing,- understand- 
ing feelings (yours and others’), identi- 
fying andcanying out developmental 
tasks and setting new-gools.” 

• Even though the probability of a wife 
becoming a widow is nowso great that 
such an eventuality should be consid- 
ered by every thoughtful woman, 
writes Mrs Nye, the fear of death and 
bereavement (or is it superstition?) pie- 



rigust 1*1 


Title: But / Never Thought he’d 
Die: Practical Help for Widows 
Author: Miriam Baker Nye- 
Publisher: The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA 
Pages: 147 

Reviewed: Ogova Ondego 

vents many from such planning. 

Ildoes not matter to them that women 
now general ly outlive men. The author, 
a remarried widow, says that by not 
preparing, -women probably want to 


avoid the pain of looking ahead. 

Thoug h written for American women, 
this book reads like one specifically 
written forthe Kenyan woman. Besides 
the fact that grief, shock, pain,, anxiety 
and loneliness are universal emotions, 
the issues the author addresses - work- 
ing through grief, settling thehusband’s 
estate, learning to handle- finances as 
the sole- bread winner, function as a 
single parent, re-organizing one’s so- 
cial life, and deciding whether or not to 
remarry - are the ones -every widow 


ibarforc, notonty 
(tts wives on wid- 
a ed is forearmed, 
enreasawidow, 
correspondence 

ud from her posl- 
dowhood, the au- 
spercolumhisi on 
udesthala widow 
[(-over-nothing to 

ocs not end with 

writes, widow- 


hood could be an opportunity for self- 
improvement! Lest she be.misunder- 
stood for- glorifying widowhood, sire 
.hastens to add that no woman - no 
matter how. miaerable her marriage - 
would choose widowhood as a means 
of gaining perspective and personal 
growth'. 

The author bemoans the hypocrisy 
inherent in society concerning widow- 
hood. A senior citizen who should know 
her society well, Mrs Nye is bound to 
be taken seriously as one has the feeling ' 


that she knows firsthand. Society, she 
notes, is not only insensitive to wid- 
ows, but treats them as inferior humans - 
and a liability, who should be avoided 
tikeiheplague.- 

While some family friends keep their 
distance fearing to be asked to assist in 
possible repair work and maintenance 
of the widow’s home, others justdo not 
know how to relate with widows (how 
many of us do?).-What is worse, women 
friendsf close and trusted ones, feel 
threatened by a widow taking her for a 
husband-snatcher. No wonder many a 
woman cringe at the mention of the 
word widow. 

The.society is blamed not only for 
Turn to Pagq 13 


WIDOWHOOD 


Shirley is happily married one minute and a 23- 
year-old widow with two children the next.- And 
just married for barely two years. She is overcome 
with shock and bewilderment. 

“What relation are you to the deceased?" asks 
a scene-of-crime police officer. "His wife," an- 
swers the bereaved wife dutifully, wistfully look- 
ing at the wreckage that was the -family car only 
moments bafck; it is lying in the middleof the busy 
Nairobi-Thika highway. 

His widow," the police officer's pen races 
over the surfree of the paper. 

Then,- suddenly and horribly, it dawns on the 
young mothershe has just become what overy 
woman dreads— a widowl Her life is ended. She 
feels as dead inwardly rs her husband is physi- 
cally. 

That she survived the crash doesn't matter 
much to'her. Shock and deeper pain than she has 
j ever known well up in her. She has just lost her 
| social status,- but increased her responsibilities. 
Whatever she does, her new status hangs with her 
like a shadow. 

Fear, worry and anxiety grip her like an ugly 

giant vice. She feels her knees cave in and then she 
passes out.Two paramedics pul her on a stretcher 
and cany her to an AAR ambulance. 


Horror movla 


As a girl, Shirley, like most girls, had dreamt 
of someday, growing into a beautiful woman, and 
then becoming a doting wife aud mother, and 
then.., 

Yes, you guessed it: agrey-haired grandmother 
wuh her equally grey-haired husband silting by 
die fire-place cuddling their grandchildren and 
telling them stories. 

But a widow? And at her age? Never! That, 
however, had come to pass in a matter of seconds 

Prematurely, you would say. SheJiad noteven 
enjoyed her status as a wife and mother fully. How 
will such-a young and inexperienced woman cope 
with the new challenge? 

The above description is not an enactment of a 
scene from a .honor movie. Many young Kenyan 
women are increasingly having to face the reality 
of widowhood. 

Traditionally, widowhood was associated not 

with the young, bul'the elderly who Were assumed 
to have completed their mission on earth and were 
therefore living on “borrowed time." But that 
seems to be just that — a thing of the past. 

Death has become a bod reaper which harvests . 
even the unripe fruit. In the past it was not uncom- 
mon for a man to outlive even three wives. Now It 
,i seems to be tlie turn for men to-die young,- many 
in their mid twenties and early thirties. 

When a woman promises to be her husband’s 
i wife until “death do us part,'.' notes Miriam Nye in 
\But l never thought He’d Dte: PraticalHelp for 
Windows, (see review ) she. does not accept the 
■ possibility of being left behind but complacently 
thinks married life will, go on into old age. No 
wpnder she fee L betrayed, abandoned and singled ' 
out for suffer in g.when her husband dies. 

That the term widow js undesirable in society 


By Ogova Ondego 

of socialization such aa schools, churches, and 
mass media — books, magazines, newspapers, TV 
and radio — offer a plethora of information on 
dating; courtship and happy marriages but hardly 
anything on widowhood? 

Sensltlva Issun 

Why shouldihey? you may argue; widowhood 
conjures up death, a subject to be avoided at all 
cost. 

You may be right but merely wishing that the 
word did not exist and docs not solve anything. 
Death by any other name still has the same devas- 
tating effect. No one ever/put it belter than the 
English saying: “In the midst of life we arc in 
death." 

Modern societies rely on media not only for 
entertainment, but also for information, education 
andpersuasion. When these very media choose to 
keep mum about a sensitive issue as if it did not 
exist they do society injustice. By putting a sensi- 
tive or an unpopular issue onihe agenda, mass 
media can enable society to re-examine it from an 
informed and therefore* a wiser perspective. 

In today's fast-paced and therefore accident- 
prone world, every married woman,- irrespective 
of her age or status, is a potential widow. With 
road carnage, the mysterious "short illness," and 
falling buildings constantly hanging on the heads 
of Kenyans like swords of Damocles, all it takes 
lobe a widow is for one’s spouse to breathe his last 
and the transition is complete. ■ 

The scenario, being this gloomy, the media 
should take up this issue with gusto and help 
educate Kenyans on the social, economic and 
legal implications of widowhood. No one is im- 
mune to widowhood. U may come sooner than wo 
expect. 

It is ironic that no woman everpreparcs herself 



for widowhood even when lheyfa»,| 
generally outlive men. They 
and then try-, to grapple wiihiiTilj 
ment by crisis. 

The concepts of the nuclear fail) 
ization brought about by Wwann 
destroyed the support system ofeueoi 
and other -helpful traditions and pto 
situation of eveiy man for himself a 
all. 

Today's imitation of the cxfenM 
not provide a safety net forihe*^ 
plunders everything left to hcrhyl 
husband. After all, society appesnu 
widow — a “left-ovcr-nolhing' , -bi 1 

To whom can she turn for rKd 
security hitherto enjoyed by (he «iii 
husband was alive is no niore.Evns 
men previously considered lobe to 
now attempt to secure sexual fiKJi 
helpless woman. 


• In church; besides being viewedm 
young widowjnay find no one in ten 
who is widowed and who can geiuiwl] 
with her other than offer her etn 
sounding.platitudes. She is treated 
tunate woman who could not keep I 
and is turned into an itemofpily udp 
elderly widows may only talk dam 
then “ndvise” her to many (not iwu 
Besides being branded an impuKi 
needs ritual cleansing by society, ty 
may not know how to answer the ant 
posed to her tty her two-year-old chill 
dad’s absence and when he might be® 
homo.-Bven she herself requires «uw 
ing herplight. Why did it have » be 
any other woman? 


E REALITY 



. ■ » uiiucBirumo in society 

udo t in doubU Ina cardgame it refers to c aids no t 
dedtiQ any player, white mprimitrefers to words 
running less fiumfitil lines, Suffice it tosiy that 

T&f :rofflrs 10 inferiority, incompleteness, or 
unfulfUmenf.,. . . " ( 

• fe it any surprise, ’then, that society’s avenues 


Margaret was26 when her husband, with whom 

she had two children, died. Gabriel, now 22. 
wasoqly five moothsold while his sister, Anne, 
was one year old. 

What though ts cruised through Margaret's 

mind whenshe learnt of her hu&band's death fn 

a traffic accident? «I felt empty and a sense of 
loneliness I had never known before gripped 
me,” says the 48-year-old mother. IT thought 
my life — like that of my husband — could end 
any minute.” 

Due to her tender age, Margaret’s father 
tried to reclaim her but did not succeed as.he 
had- to negotiate with Margaret’g-mother-ln- 
aw, herself a widow. A tradition-steeped man 
that he was, says -Margaret, he could, not see 
how he could hold hegotlation? with a woman 
and so abandoned the idea. 

Margaret’s mother-in-law stood by and with 
her.^S he lived with the for the first six months. 

7 1 * * ?r m * at lh « remote 
Uthlru shopping een^e in the evening when 

returned- from work; sq that we ! could wMk 
■home together.”-, v; , '■ ■ • > _ ; “v 

Shesjtys that a widefe/is a Ways todsdoiisofi 
“ e f 8taft » a« she moves about hi this male- 3 ! 

• .• ...... - v.*- sVi ' ■- 


chos not to remarry 


By Ogova Onde go 

dominated society. For example* 
her late husband’s estate, she W* 

careful lest some unscrupulous^* 
her marital status and then took** 1 
her hr the namrof asslating-hfr- 

‘Torthe first three years 

death, l lived with anxiety as 
friends made sexual' advances * 
stood firm,” she says. 

; "pome of them would vdlUBVf 
me things like cooking 
1 enoughmoney hut they woifM .rfr 
side the hem they had 
knpw thar they 
, turn for their, ^benevolence'/ 

1 According toMargarMfen 5 ^^ 
po better than t&efr pate 
weresu^pklous of.^er lbli»^H*| 
dupe theirb^bands. Tfey ay* 




. • ■ -r ■" • '! : v.- : • i- 

is always conscious of j mental torture^ she ch.oe* 
9 about in this male* 3 friends' hom^. ^ 


lime she needed hlm most- In retrospect, how- fo chtirch ehkrS who offertd he r helpflil ad- 
€V er, the now born again widow says that the .'!• ■ v , 

N i'Wn afraid the: new husband would dte : : • J| 

a 8alnand then I would be osteuci^lTheother : ; -TTN 'Sy* 


- up InuJwingjhat^fttemanin; mOm’slift!’ was ^fldalto aWMo^r. - V y : ty K 


then, afier a visit with friends; asked her ques- notlhelrbtotogfcal father. .... 

thins- which would freshen her wounds- and 1 Besides, she adds, “Idldn t want to betray 
make her heart bleed for her dead husband: my deceased husband by remafrytag. I cher- 

A nurse aLlhe time she became widowed, Uhed the short time we hadJlved together as 
Margaretsaysshemlssedmanycoursesforself husband undwITe, 1 ’ ... : 

Improvement as she couldn’t leave her young Mrs Gachene stQI wears Mr w^dingring 

children -unattended. Later, however, she 2 iyearstatoTfidowhood. And neither nasjhe 
trained ora medical .secretary as this would reverted to her maiden name. la wt, uni»B 
allow her more time with her family than nurs- 

lag could. She is grateful to her mother-in-law widow. It took this writer close to fouryearfi to 
for having taken care of her children white she. discover this. . . . ■ . 

underwent training (n Mombasa. MargarrtMii.lhrther wllv.ro lelnc|iurch 

Margaret, who was just acbnrch-goer at asp yputh leader, (S UI >4ay 
fee time her husbanddled, says sbe was hitter : a member of ilft, chnrth wundLheii^ hMi 


■ ■ CL.l.. 


to chrirch ehtert-who offered her hetyfalad- 
Vlce. - ,• • 

So should d widow remarry? *Tf a Widow 
am't eoqtnd 'herself,: let her V> ghead ^nd 
remaityy,” dm r^pontb. dpesu’t matter 
whether pr hot -she is economkally. indej«n- 
deni^!'-^.; .• ! :■ -tyri'.-i- 

^he i Wep ,of the extended fcmily/ 


Why did this former KNAC 
boss wait torso long to talk? 


Former Cabinet Minuter Henry 
Kiprono Kosgcy is now talking 
about what he did and did not do 
as theBxecutive Chairman of the 
now wound-up Kenya National 
Assurance Company (KNAC). 

Mr Kosgey, the Member of- 
Parli ament forTinderet, says he 
inherited a sick corporation in 
1989, and that for two years he 
iteered the KNAC ship, all was 
smooth sailing and money was 
flowing in; 

The politician says, he nas , 
nothing to do with what is hap- 
pening at the closed-down- cor- 
poration- since, as far qs lie is 
concerned, lie left that company 
doing some business and he, 
therefore, docs not see why any- 
one would likelo point an accus- 
ing finger at him. 

It iB not surprising that . Mr 
Kosgey has “slept on" that story 
foryears untilnow that thcsacked 
employees of the the once insur- 
ance giant are accusing him of 
having looted (he KNAC, mis- 
managed it and. finally saw it 
closed down two weeks ago. 

The jobless former employ- 
ees have rioted, sorry, demon- 
strated in the -streets demanding 
for action against the MP.- 

Sometimes back, I did a bit of 
investigations about the opera- 
tions of the KNAC, talking to 
senior employees and juniors 
whose story was almost die same. 
They were pointing a finger at 
Mr Heruy Kiprono Kosgey. 

Why would they so much 
blame him for the problems that 
have finally killed the KNAC? 
One, because, when Mr Kosgey 
look- over thaL corporation in 
1989,. it was not facing a finan- 
cial crisis like he no wants 
Kenyans to believe.-. 

The KNAC, and Mr Kosgey 
admits, had assets in excess of 3 
billion shillings. He joined (he 
corporation only a few months 
after hehadbeenousted from the 
Tinderet parliamentary seal -in 
the notorious 1988 elections and 
his appointment was in no doubt 
a political consolation. 

duie thing I will say about Mr . 

Kosgey, is he did not fit in that 
job. He knew nothing about the 
insurance industry^. Within 
months of his arrival at Bima 
House, the giant insurance firm 
was bleeding. 

■ Properties, lileeConier House 
in the city centre, were bought, 
millions inves ted to refurbish the 
building and politically, correct 
individuals occupied offices 
which went fornext to nothing in 
rent. 

The same Mr Kosgey em- 
barked on. the construction of 
another Bima House in EWoret 
to wn .The groundwork was don e, , 
foundation built and without any- 



T&achers, did 
you have to cane 
Wambul to death? 

The last two weeks have beep 
very painful for me. I have lost 
people who were close to my 
heart and just as my griefingwas 
starting to settle down, the mur- 
der of little Josephine Wan\bui 
hit the headlines. 

Wambui was not murdered 
by armed gangsters; no, the poor 
girl was whipped to death by her 
teachers, the veiy people that her 
parents had entrusted with her 
education and safe custody. 

Reports say Wainbui was 
whipped along- with her.class- 
mates by a mob of teacliers, re- 
portedly after they (pupils) 

laughed at one of lire rogue edu- 
cators on the morning of that 
Thursday, two weeks ago. 

The incident at- Githungucu 
Primary -School in Limuru, 
Kiambu district brings -in[o fo- 
cus -the hostility which, school 
children go through in the hands 
of the people expected to mould 
them into honest future adulUr 

Notorious of all are primary 
school teachers who, as the 
Githungucu case demonstrates, 
will go to any length to ensure 
that they are notronly teachers, 
but powerful individuals to .be 
feared and respected.- 

Primary school teachers are 
like many of.us know,, a frus- 
trated lot in more ways than one. 
Their salaries a re meagre and 
their housing horrible, among 
other problems. 

These are the frustrations pri- 
mary school teachers experience 
and which make them wild at the 
slightest provocation. 1 want to 
imagine that that was the situa- 
tion at Githungucu that morning!, 
when Ihegangof teachers snuffed 
the- life out of little Wambui. 

However, that does not. ex- 
plain' anything. What it has done 
is to expose how far some teach-. 
. ere can go. to ensure that their 
' pupils recognise theniastheonly 
authority that must be obeyed 
i and respected. 

Tli6 incident at Githungucu 


explanation construction halted. ' reminds one of; those colonial 


However, who did-the fourida- 
| tioit walked away with tcool Sh; 
300 million.-THe building wtauld 

■ h sve cost KNAjCSh6(XJ Million 
to complete,-:-. ; 

■ By the time this CEO vblun- 
' tanty quit' to again corttesf ihe 

Tinderetjparlianwhtaryseai, the' 
; KtyAC Was on U&knees. • 

. .-uSowhyteMr ^geymifcing; 


and prewcolomal days, when 
■teachers were the oqty profes- 
sionals recognised in the village 
and this they would ensure hap- 
’■ pendd with, l|te use of cones. , 



■ tarity quit 1 to again conte*f .4hp lnthosedays.ifyousawyour thugs. will strike. ; ; 

TindereLparli amentery seat, ths' j ■ teacher waUdngonlhesamephth 1 /This putelhe Commission^ 
KNAC ,^ason it&knees. ■; as ydu, the saf^lhing wftsto ofpolice fztdotixre chargedwith - 

iTSowhyifMrKosgtymiiking duck in ti*enear^^«sh t6 en- the responsibility, of guarding 

■ notee sod buying spheein hewpE?' •.* sureto^ybudidnotnijeetfate to I 4^ a 

. . ifuqjerttodenyih^ lift l^Bur.anwf 1 ' fadebeoansetbetty .wold bClhif > , ■ whfte. thcy^Usf talk- 

giant hsd suttnittibed to forces mlstalre or thc othbr, whichtybu snd iedssr^Kenyans-. Kpbbdy 
: itooheayy-to bipat? = ’ ’ -. *. 


Some of us who left primary, 
schools yean ago thought that 
this behaviour had died. But with 
what happened at Githungucu, 
parents, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and other authorities must 
. act to ensure that our children do 
not suffer these hostilities. 

It really hurts that Wambtii 
Jied in what was her second 
home. 

-Reading through a -special 
report in one of-the local dailies. 

I could not help but shed tens for 
the agony that these small chil- 
dren must be subjected to in file- 
name of instilling discipline in 
them. Many* cases have gone 
unreported, and many teacliers, 
especially in thorural areas, have 
taken advantage of this and con- 
tinued to punish the young ones 
as if they were in a concentration 
camp. 

Headteachers, the Ministry of 
Education and parents have ig- 
nored this situation and behaved 
as if there is no law govening. 
corporal punishment in schools. 

It had to take Wambui's fife for 
sleepy authorities to voice their 
concem. 

Those who killed her -are 
.uinted by her innocent blood for 
cyer. Meanwhile RIP little 
Wambui. 

Kenyans need 
reassurance on 
their security 

Sometimes lastyear, IheKenyar 
police were enthusiastic in their 
efforts -to control, crime in the 
country. There was a significant 
drop in crime. 

The policegot their pet on the 
back-but somehow went back to 
sleep while criminals deviced 
belter methods of dealing with 
their gunfire. 

When the police resumed ac- 
tivity, it was to shoot- and kill 
whoever they suspected -was a 
criminal and many fives were 
loSL 

Even with all th atgunf ire, the 
crime rate -seems to- be getting 
■ higher by theday. No single day 
passes without a robbery with 
violence incident where victims 
are either killed or raaimed Snd 
noney and property stolen. 

Many • Kenyans,- especially 
. those in the urban areas are now 
too-scared to venture out in the 
evening in case-.they encounter 
aimed criminals. 

At home! you h*ve to ensure 
that you have taken Mlthb neces- 
sary security measures; say your 
prayers arid then sleep, without 
certainlty of what may befall you, ' 

The.sit nation has become so 
) bad that Kenyans do not believe^ 

[ that there tod enough security 
measures to protect 1 -thenk and 
their property. 

Every big businessman has 
L hired security people, to guard, 
hlsprt^teityindalJonecaaBeeat 
j the entrance of m^oir ihopsand 
, banks . sire armed security 

: soqpel. EvCrypne-ia scared be- 
* cause nobbdy knows when the 
r ' thugs.v^U strike. 
i 1 .This puty-the CcmmUsionm' 
>. off^lice sndotbere Merged with . 
- the ret^xii«ihility of^guerdinB 
o j Kettyens-aijd.foeir property i|i a 
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Churches can be 
self-reliant, but... 
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HHstiancultii^ 


SEX is not a dirty word 


' Last May the General Secretary 
of the All Africa Conference of 
Churches (A ACC), the Rev Jose 
Cliipenda, challenged churches 
in Africa to consider seriously 
ways and means that can boost 
self-reliance in their operations. 

The Angolari clergy raised 
this concern against the back- 
ground that funds that used to 
flow smoothly to churches in 
Africa for pastoral programmes 
from the “mother "churches 
mainly in Europe are dwindling. 

"The wells are somehow dry- 
ing up and we need to think seri- 
ously about possible alternatives 
for the church in Africa/’ the 
RevChipenda,toId lOOdelegates 
who from May 21 to 22 met at 
Limuru to deliberate on Self-re- 
liance in the African Church 
But like other theologians, 
who have spoken on the issue 
before, the Rev Cliipenda was 
quick to acknowledge that "the 
kind of self reliance we are'talk.- 
ing about would not bo achieved' 
easily." 

According to Mr MacMillan- 
Kiini, who co-ordinated thecou- 
suitntion, churches in Africu, 
would have to think seriously 
about being goad slewards and 
managers! of what- God has al- 
ready endowed them with. 

"Many limes, we have gone 

asiray in managing what we have 
been generously given by others 
for God ’s work tmour coniine nt. 
We therefore have to ih ink seri- 
ously how wc can take care of 
what God has given other people 
to give to us for His work on our 
continent, before wc move to the 
next step of- becoming self-sup- 
porting/' he argued. 

Mother church 

Mr Kiini, who has in die past 

conducted variousconsuhmions, 

workshops and meetings on stew- 
ardship and management for 
church leaders, and workers in 
various parte of Africa, noted; 
"Sometimes churches, like other 
institutions, such as govern- | 

mcnls,- have become victims of | 

corruption and mismanagement, l 
giving a bad name to the church. 1 

. Commenting on the. spine < 
subject, Mercy 'Odnyoye from 
, Ghana, formerly deputy Secre- 
tary-General of \hc World Coun- 
cil of Churchy (WQC), snid:'*Lct ■ 
us not fuss about -it, We have to I 

make it work for lime isovenjuo. s 

Ay hile th$ missionaries have.coni- 'll 

Ibrtably supported us in the past , c 
we need to stand on ourown feet z 
today. We havo gone many miles. • a 
: away from .being heavily depen- o 
deal on-our ’.’mdther' church in 'k 
Europe for. fipartcial needs."; : * |i 
, While WaVi?rccliildreij, Wo h 

; behavodlike them (children) but 
When Wp grevy;Mp, we behoved .tl; 
< %e "adujls,- jso j s|4yi tho Bible; , . ' .rs 
Arid JiJocwfcl^ -we should, now. ,'pt 
abc^E'ip'ptendaiv our.ownfqct 1 .i /.in 

jjpirrca the' e'iijrljf; iifi? pi onari es did at 
w eWerd " ' 1 : • 

ddfcre 8birtthaJjA , / i ppint^l Out 
i-Iec 


Churches in Africa Jiave heavily relied on fa*;™ e lenns of blowing Jesus to deal 

the major challenged whether the church can be ■ H ! ? Ug ? e,ted .. Uia ! die Sflmc 


For ten days some young boys 
slayed together, sharing food, 
having fun. learning lessons on 
life and how to deal with the 
various problems youth can un- 
dergo. They also learnt how to 


ror ten days some young boys o u _ 

stayed together, sharing food, - ■ • W>lffe ° AmalBfti h 
having fun, learning lessons on ^ 

life and how to deal with the His s P‘ rit and transforms a ' 
various problems youth can un- T !ie P nrenls and theirs: 
dergo. They also learnt how to { °. ur,d the experience vetyh 
live by Christian values, as their cficial.Thcy^ became friend^ 

parents were doing. ' children'opened up to 

This was a- special group of c . nts ' The parents assaredftj 




vim their snir tua tv J — * mw * 

^P^toral programmes. Today u P S’ ,, parents were doing. 1 childrenopened up to fej, B 

o— ^ •-* of sjKtsS 

“slop Uiemselvransked" before bad been circumcucd “?!“ 

B - - Ihc Lord in terms of aUowioe ^er. EqueLyspeeial «o Ihc KcraMebti 


The Rev Chipeada 


The Rev Gatp' 
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The Rev Imathiu 

gious Studies, University of 
-Nairobi. 

Prof Patrick Matsikenyiri, a 
Zimbabwean leaching music and 
culture at the Methodist Church 
University in Mutare. empha- 
sized on. the need to talk more 
about self-sufficiency; "Wc still 
have a number of 'doubling 
Thomases’ who need preaching 
oil the need to be 'sclf-siipporl- 
|ng; a reality that Ihe entire church 
in Africa should hoar about." 

Dr Teres in Hinga, a Kenyan, 
who lectures at the DePaul Uni- 
versity in the US A cautioned that 

"lhpLOtnoDi.__.il .1 ' • 



1 g> rf .1 _ 

Dr Warut a 


' the Lord in terms of allowing 
Jesus to deal with their spiritual 
ity. 

He suggested that the. same 
church leaders will also have to 
“strip themselves” of the com- 
fort of salaries and benefits re- 
ceived from their relationships 
with overseas donors, and allow 
Jesus to direct the operation -in- 
stead. 

In his paper, Economic Chal- 
lenges facing the Church in Af- 
rica, a senior lecturer at the Insti- 
tute of Diplomacy and Interna- 
tional Studies, University of 
Nairobi, DrGenishonlkiara, told 
the consultation that while de- 
mands on the churcli in Africa 
have beer, rising rapidly, Usabil- 
ity of the church to provide or 
supply the required services has 
been hampered 'byvarious fac- 
tors, among them, inflationary 
pressures, economic stagnation, 
poor tithing and other church 
collections, lack of business acu- 
men by church leaders, bureau- 


I - 1 / ttib mu 

fact that their parents had chosen 
lo perform the ritual with a dif- 
ference: rather than leach their 
cliildren the traditional lessons 
that accompany this ritual, they 
imparted lessons ■ based upon 
Christian value. 

The children came from four 
devout Christian families living 
in Nairobi, which shared the same 
cultural background. They de- 
cided to have their jsons circum- 
cised at the same time to facili- 
tate their education programme. 

"We decided to bring them 

logethertomakcitsimpletotcacli 

them -instead of us shut (ling from 
one house to the other if they 
were to. stay at their various 
homes,” says Mr Aluvaala, one 
of the parents. 

Their programme involved 
teaching children the significance 
,of circumcision from a spiritual 
and Christian perspective. Top- 
ics included obedience^ discipline, 
and self-control, peer pressure, 
the development of Hie body, rc- 


' crai< ? or government obstacles- °™ ,C ^ rc ' But the families avoided^- 

£ 5.nl and ;h e dependency syndrome. r«S P !* Ccr development, rels with them by simply Mac 

1 While it is said that the high nnd responsibilities, and i,, g them of their decision d 


and that they could takeduaj 
confidence. 

"We became friends m]Q 
them that we were alw^ 

ers," says Mr B usolo. Mr Bmi 
also says that they. prepay 
boys in advance, rather than 
prise them as would have Ik 
the case in the traditional*^ 
circumcision. Considering 
the children had been broi^j; 
in the city, taking ihem mb 
rural ho.me for circumcisin 
would have been traunuiif/j j 
wrisbeUerfarthemtobcciicu ! 
cised in a familiar envirwm 
and amongst familiar pens.' 

Traditional wny < 

This choice that these fr. 
lies made met with somed^ ■ 
proval. Some of their reliiim 
ohjeclcd to having the boyiK- 
cumcised in hospitals andavcct 
ing the traditional rituals limp ! 
witli it. 

But the families avoided^' 

ml, il. i : i. . 


church in Africa if self-reliance 
is to be realised on the continent. 

"We have built our Christian 
faith On .structures that are too 
expensive to run. We might have 
la overhaul some of them to en- 
able local churches to stand on 
their own feet," he said. 

Former Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of East Af- 
rica (PCEA) John Galu said self, 
reliance must take the form of 
the Exodus experience. The 
Hebrews in Egypt, could not ap- 
preciate the leadership of Moses 
or Aaron and many others - of 


... mm or naron ana many others -of 

■ Tf El I rope *** | tes , gerier- their own kith and kin tmtil they 

»usly helped churches in Africa left Pom. i,« 7 


ously helped churches in Africa 
to pursue their ' pastoral 
programmes in the past, is today 
paying greuter financial atten- 
tion. lo the hew found land ih 
Eastern Europe after the collapse 
of communism." ' ' '• 

Zero point 

Fonner Presiding Methodist 
Bishop in Kenya Lawi Imathiu 
said: "We simply q^ed to urge 
Ihc church in Africa lo move one 
or two steps up. We are not a| a 
zero point jn fois aspect. We have 
already taken off tjic ground. One 

nnlv nun), i. i_ _i. ___ " , • '■ 
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left Egypt, he explained. 

: .4S h c°^S h ‘ p : 

lianceto undo the yoke of depen ' ^ - Cr * nli ? n of 1MW S0Clfl] - 0 f musc]e lsnotasll °w hales undergo havespifita,*l«f 

dence and be able foset exudes ; ,Conon,,c ,n » tll,,lio »^ , nlficrmceim^meare^ 

in training personnel, trusting one ^ his book, Hope for Africa . manhood is not a show of physT 

■another regardless of thcevils of Wahr the Christian Cm Do, cal strength but is being humble' J ninl,fethe c ^ n £S 

ethnicity that seem to haveraided .Kenyan scholar. George Kinoti, obedientL 1 '■ 8 J“ ' ' haVe undergone, thalffi^ 

not- only Africa but the .entire , «rgues- that "our. extensive^ 

. worldloday, the church in Africa . Prance on the Western Church more imnortani Sim™ ■ ftal . a ' .^ y falher d,dn 1 nDl . S$; '2£ 

wiU remain poor, weak and -Will ,■ fondens . Ihcology, personnel and that JBS'fbn Lord ° n ** ' U . W Wh ® n t 1 ® ^ rt1 ® ^ 

be unable to engage.in her mis- ; money is unhealthy : for the, iWaL wte^ T ® l8ed lr0djtlon ^ 

sionary calling to evangelize to Chinch -in Africa and unhelpful fr mges us by ■ BUsolo, ■ ■ 

all. mankind, the Rev Gatu -to the African people.’’ ^ f ' 'liyffMBBf; 1 : ' ' tei ii , i.fr, ■■ 1 ' 


While it is said that the high 
rate of Christianity growth'being 
experienced in Africa is a bless- 
ing in terms of the spread of the 
Word of God, Dr Ikiara wantc4 
that "there. are inescapable fi- 
nancial costs that are associated 
witli this growth." 

Riaht gospaj 

He cited the need for upgrad- 
ing. and infrastructure that the 
church operatesin, church' build- 
ings, schools, hospitals etc; the 
impact of socio-economic cri- 
ses, rapidly worsening poverty 
situation, the refugees; new epi- 
demics such , as the Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(Aid?), invQlyemenl of churches 
in ihe dentQcratisalion process’- 
and the creation of new social- 
economic institutions.- 


consislency in the Word, prayer 
and fellowship. 

They taught them things that 
would otherwise have been 
avoided in the traditional way of 
leaching because, "children arc 
not supposed to talk about such 
things.” 

The parents used simple lan- 
guage and gave just enough in- 
formation, particularly with the 
tough. questions. "Don’t under- 
rale children." says Mr Busolo. 
"They had some tough questions, 
but we responded to them at their 
level and answered lliem as sim- 
ply as possible.” 

Since circumcision is a tran- 
sition into manhood, the boys 
were given another perspective 


ing them of their decision d 
not -discussing it fuitlier, Hi 
hud to be consistent with w 
Christian convictions and 1< 
good models to our childiea' 
says Mr Chongo, whose how 
was ihe learning centre. “Welui 
to honour the promise roadew 
God thot we would raise om# 
dren and this meant that we hit 
to-be responsible in everyth^ 
our children went through." 

Mr MaeJd said that they al« 
wanted to be aware of whrilhn 
children wore going through- b 
tniditionnlcfrcumcision.chllifl 
nrc taken- away from Ihe hfitf 
and live in the forest. Whatirc 
they are taught, or is done b 
thorn those absent wilt** 

kifoWi . . j, .. 4 J 

: : Some of the activities thi* j 


^VUI, nsu* UI1U-W1U , ...~.u V , pwiOUIIUCI wig 

be unable to engage in her mis- : mone y »s unhealthy : for the 
sionary calling to evangelize to Church in Africa and unhelpful 
all mankind, the Rev Gatu -* Q the African people." 
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By Wilfred Amalemba 

“Sex in Africa is never discussed, ll is 
done,” says Dr Sain Gatcre, a Nairobi 
psychologist in Tour security against 
AIDS programme of ihe KBC televi- 
sion. Expressions of intimacy between 
spouses like hugging, holding hands, or 
caressing a loved one’s checks are rarely 
done in the presence of children in Af- 
rican families. Every parents tell their 
children how the baby was born..Often 
ihey will say the baby was "bought’’ 
from the hospital to avoid the embar- 
rassing question. 

Such illustrations reveal that the 
society may be unconifortable with the 
subject of sexuality. How does it per- 
ceive sexuality if this .is regarded as a 
"duty"subject andiniimacy is expressed 
only, in the privacy of the bedroom? 
Could these explain the embarrassing 
silence that shrouds this subject, even 
with Aids creating hnvoc lo the society? 

Participants al a workshop for par- 
ents on “preparing Youth for Adult- 
hood" said that lack of words describ- 
ing the sexual act in their mother-tongues 
mhibilsihem from discussing sexuality 
with their children.' In some languages, 
words describing the sexual act are vul- 
gar, gross, and even obscene. 

This vocabulary bankruptcy creates 
a communication, burner that prevents 
openness in discussing Aids wherein 
sex and sexuality must feature. To over- 
come this .barrier, il is necessary to 
develop culturally appropriate commu- 
nication techniques. 

Developing culturally appropriate 
family life education and communica- 
tion methods requires that the language 
and the technique used is acceptable to 
ihecommunicalors andeducatqrs.Thcy 
should be comfortable, as much as pos- 
sible, with the language used in pre- 
scribed manuals. 


The target audience should not be re- 
pulsed by llie language, either. Educa? 
lors may be encouraged to use the lan- 
guage they are most comfortable with 
and to adopt techniques that will enable 
ihem to educate youth on sexuality 
shamelessly and effectively. 

Every language has expressions and 
euphemisms that can communicate a 
difficult message as this one easily and 
effectively. The English language, for 
instance, offers us a wealth of vocabu- 
lary that can substitute.- actual words. 
Some words are modest and one can use 
them" without having to be overly ex- 
plicit about sex. 

The religiously devout educator’s 
culturally appropriate education and 
communication techniques are guided 
by religious ethics that stress on sobri- 
ety. .They are required to talk about 
sexuality decently, modestly and with 
dignity. The Bible; for instance, leaches 
. that the human body has been created in 
the image of God. As such, il muBt be 
commented ‘upon and referred to re- 
• spcctfully. Vulgar slpng* obscene refei 1 - . 
enqes to sex, arid language that d?- 
grtideB gender jis unacceptable. "But 
iflimoreUty, and 1 impurity or covetous-, 
na ?s must jiqtbe meHlioned amongybu 
apis.filting among saints" (The Bible). 

; Tho ^cligiously dovoul educator 
! would find 4 improper! -pllow- ctin- 
temporary secular <?uililie "laTiiflpppee 
his religious standards, Tte'sctfriilar^opl- 

. orio jbf jhe.ilsCrtfeitive jjtrea^pC ■ 
Conflict. Though Uiete iis ltriuch opjiri- 
hws i Iriddirltefoew; in the/secpl# jwL 
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and teachings. Secular family life edu- 
cators usually divorce moral standards 
from sexuality while their religious 
counterparts attach great importance to 
morality, hence the conflicts. 

In preparing culturally appropriate 
methodology, it is essential to under- 
stand how the society defines, lives and 
explains sexuality, its altitudes toward 
sex, and the context in which sex takes 
place. Such an understanding would 
help appreciate the ease or difficulty 
educators and audiences have when dis- 
cussing this daunting topic. 

Sexuality is an intimate Feature that 
reveals our (rue selves, making us feel 
vulnerable. This feature makes people 
blush when Hie subject is brought up for 
discussion publicly. The letters column 


of newspapers at one lime received com- 
plaints about television advertisements 
of women’s sanitary pads. 

Some rcaders comploincd that the 
advertisements were about "dirty 
things.” Olliers said they had to fumble 
with embarrassing questions from their 
children about what the pads were used 
for. 

These illustrations reveal that shame 
rather than the lack of appropriate lan- 
guage inhibits discussion on sexuality. 
■‘Pnrents frequently tell us they feel 
tongue-tied, inhibited, shy, intimidated 
or even panicked when the lime comes 
lo talk nboitl sex,” say Stanton nnd 
B renna Jones, authors of //« nviitul When 
to talk to. Your children About Sc . » 
(Navpress). 


Perhaps pnrenls are influenced by 
negiuive cultural perceptions on sexu-. 
nlily. If they can erase these negative 
perceptions they may be able lo find 
comfnriuble means of educating their 
children on sexuality. 


Being culturally sensitive helps us adopt 
creative ways lo roach the tnrgel audi- 
ence. These could involve Inking ad- 
vantage or occasions Hint are socially 
acceptable and permit discussion on 
sexuality withomenibarrnssmcni. These 
include limes that culturally acceptable 
times such as pregnancy, the onset of 
puheriy. circumcision, and prc-tccn and 
early teen years which allow for free. 


unabashed comment on sexuality. 1 
Il is important to update ourselves [ 
with socio -cultural changes rather than \ 

look backwards to rhe fading cultural 
values. Awareness- of contemporary 
trends th at are reshaping socio -cultural 
sexual perceptions enables us to be-in- 
formed educators. 

Youth know a lot more than they are 
given credit for and parents would do 
well to know how- their children are 
informed about sexuality and what in- 
formation they receive. This knowl- 
edge would guide lliem on what to tackle 
and what to emphasise in their educa- 
tion programme. 

Young- people value strnight, "man- [ 
lo-nion/' or "woman-to-wonum” talk 
with their parents. Mrs Margaret 
Mburugu, the Directorof Education for j 

t 

Life" Programme of Ihc Methodisl , 
Church; says: "Parents hide behind Ihe 
‘culture excuse' to avoid their duty to 
teach their children sexuality." 

Family life education and Aids- 
nwarencss curricula developers must 
take note of these issues mid tailor Ihe 
educational material appro primely. Oth- 
erwise, their welL-mcnning efforts will 
be in vain nnd ineffective ns their audi- 
ences reject them for being culturally 
inappropriate. 

1996, MAP International 


Wanjiku Kabira; 
an outstanding 
university don 


She is normally casually dressed and 
wears the face of a simple rural woman. 
But a visit at Ihe Department of Litera- 
ture, University of Nairobi, where she 
has been a lecturer for 1 6 years* reveals 
more about Dr WanjlkuMukabi Kabira. 

Wanjiku is not only-a lecturer but 
also the chairperson of KOLA (Kenya 
Oral Literature Association). $lw is an 
nuthor co-author, and co-editor of an- 
thologies: 

As if that is not a plateful of duties. 
Wanjiku is a .consultant -ciim co- 
ordinator of the Collaborative Centre 
for Gender and Development (Ceptro) 
based at Adalyn Flats, pfTNgong Road. 

• The Centre is a, non-governmental 
organisation made up of consuliants 


By Seth Muslsl 

convent where she hoped to remain 
serving God and mankind for the rest of 
her life. However, that changed. 

The don, whose husband. Dr Jack- 
soil Kabira; is a director of Kenya Agri- 
cultural Research Institute (KAR1), told 
me thaldespile the major slrides'Kenya 
has made since independence, the gov- 
ernment has a -tat lo learn from other 
countries, especially when it comes to. 
empowering women. 

"We neod to learn from a. country 
like Uganda where you will findlhHl 50 . 
Members of. Parliament are women 



Dr Kablta with Dr Arthur Ltivai, the; the chairman of the 
Department of Literature at Maseno University College during one 
of the Centre’s workshops. 


oilier words, they arc all genderblind. 

She assert? Iliat Kenya would be 
riiore peaceful audhnnnonioits than now 
if more women were in positions of- 
greater responsibilities. 

"Wd know that by, nature worticn. 



® nfmr-.ntai while Mozambique hits 66 women MPs, . , tend to be more social qnd prefer dia- . 

ThC r C r.irSu£ South Africa 55? Angola ft I and Tonzn- lpgi*«to»m«i^ 

organisation made up of consull^its - ■ _j a 46.*-" slie nays.' - / ■ She sflys lhal tbe com.-e jM pf a "re- , . , 

nod trainers in gender. Wanjiku notes that while Kehyahas volving frind"inbwcommon tunopg , vyill ta 9 CQ»«W^hWTO«llv»^ 

work Jo ward aJ^re^Mwsen^r- won i e n profassionals than some. Kenyan worndp is^pfoor thal^oniCrri rnent 

responsive and which ' 0 f those eoUntrtas, they (professionals) were more ilombcral iirrind^ould add a ■ ; mep . wi)! aCce^ ^mgn s . V 

; .|bcmgof indmduals w erc not propdriy' ^represented .whore, na wd i meiisloii: if gtycri the opportunity; rrienriandsuppdrt^ ‘deals to Jhf .... . 

«nd- i^.cc^y ^ ^ made: ; • y! in higher V: J-V ‘ . •• . 


Even under her tight schedule, 
Wanjiku has lime -for hobbies which 
include listening to popular Kenyon 
music. She most of Uptime takes het 
five children with her U> musie shows, 
particularly in llw oalsldrts of Nairobi . 
She Is an avid render: and is. also a.- 

swinimer. , , ' r! - 

: Her dreaia is tliat one day Kejiyd , 



major decisions ate made. 
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Clamour for change continues 

Ru Allan kl muirl ' ' 1 1 1 1 ^ — . . 


By Alton Ngwlrl 

The clamour for constitutional 
changes continues unabated. Ac- 
. cording to some political observ- 
ers this rising chorus for change, 
which is renjiniscent of 1991, 

. and the stiff resistance it is char- 
acteristically getting- from Kanu- 
and the government shows one 
thing: that despite the make-be- 
lieve inteicnittent defections to 
Kan us ince Ihp 1992 general elec- 
tions, the .majority of Kenyans - 
are still -in the opposition and 
'Kanu is aware of this.- 

And contrary to the belief that 
the opposition- .has lost its feet 
- among some opposition Follow- 
ers bolstered by pronouncements 
by such' Kanu stalwarts like sec- 
retary-general Joseph Kamotho 
to tire effect that Kanu is the 
predominant-party (because it is 
rilling), the observers stress that 
ihc Overwhelming (67%) major- 
ity that voted against Kanu- in 
1992 has not' been dented. 

They say that, indeed, if some 
ofthe so-called Kanu zones were 
to be given a choice, the percent- 
age for the | opposition would 
shoot up. . 

This is based partly on the 
rising tideofdisillusionmeniwith 
Kanu in all Its strongholds • in 
Kalenjin, Kamba, Luhya and 
Cosst areas - for many promises 
never kept despite what they say 

I Kenva Pirn 
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Why we want constitutional chadge... an opposition leader addresses a Kambkunji crowd hi 1994. During such rallies 
the focus Is ngtially on the need for constitutional change. 


has been their, unswerving loy- 
alty to Kanu. This "rebellion," is 
not likely to recede and the de- 
mands for Kanu to deliver or we 
reconsider our support" is likely 
to increase as the 1997-elections 
approach. 

In.tlie opposition areas which 
have been open seas for defec- 
tion touting few people show any 
inclination to run back (a Kanu. 

In Central Province, for in- 
stance, not a single constituency 


has gone to Kami atid the people 
of the region are not known, to 
have much track with the ruling 
party. Infact, they have shown 
tremendous disdain for Kamotho 
every time he tries his defection 
touting as exmplified by tile re- 
cent ignominous civic defeats in 
his own -Kangetna backyard. 

In Nyanza where President 
Moi is- spending considerable 
time after die Central Province 
setbacks, Kanu may have won a 


\z~ r, _ _ /''"I ■ iii 7. 'll managing the economy or with 

ivenya Constitution: opinion poll i r h ,fT t " sl '" dmd “ ,ii,|> 

T . v . tion. If all these people were nol 

s mere any need for a Con stilulional reform in Kenya?. Here is your chance lo stand no * cre » W0l,,d ,hcre be IU1 °PP°si- 

and be counted in ail opinion poll on Ihis crucial quesliotr w I * lion?" he asks. 

! £=rS! 

■ I failures via its own-controlled 

Please.answer the following questionnaire frankly and honestlv I elcclronic mcdia nlfl y have per- 

c ,,.. , -I- | suaded some that the opposition 

acCUftll . A i . is dying. Yel it cannot show what 

1. Constituency | it has done itself to ameliorate 

? <!nv' /lirlr nnal 1 \ W-l... 1 “-” — 1 .. * I the COmiitihn< nP ihi' nihinrilu nf 


number of civic scats but there 
seems to be little indication that 
opposition MPs there are willing 
to.abandon' FORD-Kenyn. This 
is because of fear of political 
backlash from the electorate, 

"I am surprised that anyone is 
suggesting that the opposition is 
dying,” says Law Society of 
Kenya Chairman, Paul Wumac." 
The opposition is not mode up of 
just leaders but includes all 
Kenyans not happy with the way 
the government has been ruling, 
managing the economy or with 
such issues ns land and corrup- 
tion. If all these people were not 
there, would there be nn opposi- 
tion?" lie asks. 

According to Wamae, the 
Kanu government,- through its 
manipulation of issues and its 
failures via its awn-control led 
elcclronic media may have per- 
suaded some that the opposition 
is dying. Yel it cannot show what 


2. Sox (tick one) l)MaleQ^ 

3. Age 

4. Religion (tick one) 

1 ) Christian 2) Muslim CZZ2 


2) Female □□ 


3) Other (specify) [~ ‘| 


5. Occupation 

6. Educational level (tick one) 

1) Primary C !□ 2) Secondary H □ 

4) Other (sped fy)f~ [ 

7. Party affiliation (tick one) 

1) KANU d Z\ 2)F0RDK[~n 

4) DP. □□ 5) OTHER (specify) □□ 


3> Post-Secondary □□ 


3)FORDAC^ 


wmanmnwni ^iiniiyc 

8. What are your views about the present Kenya’s Constitution? (please explain fully) 


9. Doer the Constitution require change? l.YesI [ 

LO. If Yes, -what changes? ” L “ — 1 




11. When would youjike lo have these changes? 

1. Before 1997 elections £ ^ . 2, After 1997 elections ! - “I 

12. Please state'reasons ..'..i. 

13. Please suggest ways in which it should be done ; 

14. \Vho should be involved in these changes? (list dowh) 


the conditions of the majority of 
Kenyans wlw. nre poor. 

"It ' s a grand mislaid ing si rnl- 
egy to frustrate those people who 
are not satisfied with the current 
government," says Wnmac. 

One source in the. civil ser- 
vice who says that there are a lot 
of opposition "moles" in gov- 
enirnenL but who for obvious rea- 
sons cannot come out openly 
cites such disinformation strate- 
gies by Kanu and the govern- 
ment as the. recent figures re- 
leased by Vice-PresidenlGeorge 
Saitoti showing that Kenya had 
created. about 500,000 jobs in 
1995, thesame figure mentioned 
by experts as what is required to 
beatihe liigli unemployment lev- 
els in the country. : 

"This is a grand hoax tomake 
the government look good, he 
! says. Where are those jobs?. I 
■ have members of my family who. 
: are school .leavers looking for 
jobs which should then be avail- ; 


about the many problems lacing 
the country. 

According to FORD- Kenya 
. (Rails faction; Executive Direc- 
tor Oniwe ri Angima, there is truth 
nbout people's concern on tile 
wrangling and even more so on 
the “toothless bulldog" situation. 

On one side iliedivisinns may 
be n good tiling hccmisc they 
sliowndemocnitic spirit hut more 
importantly they help weed nut 
those working from within to 
destroy the opposition, argues 
Angima. 

On the other, "it shows lack 
of vision among opposition lend- 
ers. Selfishness is I he biggest 
problem and since a good num- 
ber of them were previously in 
Kanu.il isjusi opportunism; they 
were not in teres led in genuine 
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democracy." 

Both Angum and LSKchaj. 
man Wamae and others who4 

agree wittohe Kanu governiwu 
tactics agree that without ife 
opposition in place, things woijj 
be worse than- they were befon 
1992, 

Says Wamae: "Kenyani* 
joy greater freedoms from fe 
. openness forced on the govern 
mcnl by the opposition. Th* 
are in verbal speech, inlheiw. 
dia, in parliament and inpublic 
discourse. So long as the oppojj. 
lion is there, Kanu cannot be 
complacentent — people now 
have choices and the .value of 
that cannot be measured." 

While the opposition may rot 
be dying, il is clear that there w 
more uphill struggles if has to 
face to over-come the obstacle 
placed in its way by Kanu andthc 
government. 

One way out is the curat 
clamour for constitutional dung 
though how to achieve this re- 
mains elusive. Observers poirn 
out that an even more crucial 
avenue is by massive civic edu- 
cation so that the wananchiere 
less deceived by through radio. 
Already there is evidence that 
Kenyans have learnt a lot in the 
las l four years and given our cul- 
ture of tolerance, they are bound 
to leant more, say propagatortof 
civic education. 

But given that Kanu hardly 
wants this to happen as evidenced 
by the numerous disruptions or 
‘opposition meetings, arrests .of 
oppositionists, refusal of licences 
and lire overt disdain the ruling 
parly has for any challenge this 
may prove to beyct another tough 
struggle for Kenyans. 
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Every married woman is a potential widow - author 


From Page 9 

Abbreviating mourning rituals, but also 
for giving credit to a widow who hides 
emotions and "cnrrics on as usual" fol- 
lowing her husband’s demise. The au- 
thor cautions that a widow does not 
have to camouflage her grief by “acting 
properly-, ” or by suddenly becoming 
super-active in church and community 
affairs. ‘‘It’s -not only important to face 
up to your loss, but also to go through 
grief work." 

Traditional funeral and burial prac- 
tices, she says, used to give the be- 
reaved n distinctive appearance which 
motivated others lo respect the 
mourner’s situation and allowed her to 
withdraw from- social activity over .a 
prescribed period of time. She warns 


dint resistance to, or abbreviation of 
mourning could develop rheumatism, 
asthma, ulcers, neurotic behaviour and 
dependency sucli as alcohol abuse and 
even to commit suicide. 

As Christian, the author has abone to 
pick with the church which she says has 
nol lived up lo expectation. Since ihe 
care of the widowed and the orphaned 
has long been an important mission of 
die church, a widow has good reason to 
count on her church as the resource 
most likely to extend comfort, emo- 
tional support, and spiritual guidance. 

Many have been disappointed. And 
not without reason.^ Thcchurch’s phras- 
ing of announcements gives the im- 
pression that events arc scheduled only 
for "complete" Families and not for 


single or widowhood people. 

That aside, Ihe church repeatedly re- 
fers to a woman-headed family as a 
“broken home” even when a widow and 
her children feel they arc achieving 
wholeness despite their painful loss! 

“Your talents and labour, like those 
of other singles, may be readily ac- 
cepted by the church fellowship, al- 
ways hungry for doers. But your 
personhood maybe ignored or rejec led." 
says the nulhor poignantly. 

Treating widows as “special eases” 
who must be pitied and prayed for when 
they arc part of the common fellowship 
is like an attempt by the church lo “pul 
widows in their plnce."Surely thechurch 
can do belter limn just offering widows 
a few meaningless platitudes rather thnn 


the empathy they crave. 

Reiterating thai there is life-after wid- 
owhood, the nuthor tells the reader how 
a widow can create n satisfying new life 
for herself after her husband’s death. 
She concedes that sexual desires and 
energies arc as alive in widowhood as 
they were when a widow's husband 
was alive, but snys that these need lo be 
tamed even in today’s scxualily-siimu- 
luting society. 

The author writes from, persona I ex- 
perience as a widow (for 3 1 tl) years) 
and snys that a widow may be nston- 
ished nl sonic uf her sexual fantasies 
and even get angry at God far providing 
her with sex uni vigour but no accept- 
able millet. 

Should a widow befriend men? The 


Blending culture 
with management 


Over time, patterns or relation- 
ships detrimental to the social 
fabric have evolved aa a result of — 
either political-legalisation or the 
drive to remain faithful to one’s ! 1C 
heritage. JJ 

And while trying lo cling to 
the heritage of AfricR as in “I am :? 

because we are and since we arc. ,n 
then 1 am," other patterns in the ai 
form of nepotism, quest for tribal 
supremacy ‘ have been 10 
institutionalised. fL 

In his.documeiitRry film The 8' 
African: A triple Heritage, Prof 
Alt Mazrui discusses al length T 
the important role of the family A 

in an African selling. ' r 

The family brings together 
all those who are related by blood. 
Previously, when polygamy was e 

in effect, a family unit increased 4t 
rapidly such that in one genera- , 

tion, it was possible to have a J 
hundred members or more. 

In a few generations, the num- 
bers grew tremendously render- v 

ing it impossible for arfamily to 5 
live together. ^ This brought in the n 

clan, which is. a collection of c 
several -families,- who have -the J; 
same clan name and are believed f 

to have been descended from one 
family group.in the remote past. J, 

Out of inter-marrying and 
other- social activities like the 
unification of the group by age- j 
groups and age-sets, Ihe feeling 
of rendering mutual support in- ^ 
all important-matters in the inter- \ 

est and welfare of the group is 1 
greatly intensified. • . 

This, as reflected in the ' 

present day realities, is evident 
in the scramble to offer place- ! 
ments to those whose kinship is ' 
close to ours, . ' 

Result? Institutions that are 

runby.a certain group withpeople 

who are not there by merit ajs 
required by modern realities but 
because “I-aiti becauaA We are, 
and since we ate, then I am." '■ 
The political system has alsjo. 
institutionalised exploitation, . , 
grcedandothefvicesby thclegM v 
framevvork it ha^ structured. , 7 
v Since independence ^wh^in ' , 
institutions wete inherited from , 

; ihe colonial past^hich in lheifl’- ■/ \ 
. selves backed any oiiltural,roo(s, ; 

- number of ■ thinj|^hsve' befkd , 
tiOnef.thai lhaye, ■; 

- bVlfl Mdllti iKpll' i' 


ByH.Kym’ scorpwa 
Wanjlru 

At independence, the Federa- 
tion of Kenya Employers, for 
instance, succeeded in ensuring 
that no powerful "omnibus” was 
formed, covering more than one 
industry, disposing nflarge funds 
and inclined lo political action. 

Aficr independence, it began 
to urge (he government to go 
further and control strikes. The 
government did this by passing 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1965. 
Th'o Trade Unions (Amendment) 
Act of 1964 gnve the govern- 
ment extensive powers to regu- 
late theinternal affairs of unions. 

The Act prohibited strikes in 
essential services and sympa- 
thetic strikes. 


This affects the morale of the 
workers and since they have to 
survive in Ihe harsh realities, they 
maystartentertaining other ways 
of making ends meet - often ways 
that cheat the system they work 
far. i 

Neither the "farnial institu- 
tional" approach nor the purely 
"traditional” one is a viable al- 
ternative for development in Af- 
rica. What is needed is ablendof 
both convergence of adapted for- 
mal institutions (in the political 
front and renovated informal, 
indigenous ones. 

i Like Mervyn . Clarion, a 
writer on cultural. matters with 
Culture Plus observes, the new 
approach to institutional recon-, 
citiation is best captured by the 
expression enracinement el 
ouverture coined by Leopold 

Sedar Senghor, formerpresident 

Of Seheaal. : '' ■' - ." 


The expression implies that 
to be effective and performing 
institutions have to be both rooted 
(cnracincmcni) to the culture of 
a people and open frwivrlflrf ) to 
outside challenge and influences. 

This would probably help in 
sulving the crisis in the institu- 
tions, which lack cultural tools. 
They do not reflect, the people's 
common behaviour and motiva- 
tion and. consequently do not 
possess moral legitimacy. 

Not being rooted in the local 
culture, they do not command 
the level of consent which would 
promote general respect for in- 
stitutional obligations. This has 
negative economic effect because 
the 'cost of enforcing contracts 
and other rules becomes very 
high. 




author says that widows are normal 
human beings who need human com- 
pany. 

The decision whether, or not to re- 
marry wholly rests on die widow. 

Besides telling the reader the legal, 
social and economic implications of 
remarriage, she cautions a widow 
against engaging in a desperate man- 
hunt as an answer to loneliness as she 
could live to regret iL 

Arranged thematically in 1 1 chap- 
ters, this how-to and almost biographi- 
cal book's clarity of style, easy presen- 
tation and exhaustive coverage of the 
subject enables the reader to easily fol- 

'fiie author has demonstrated that 
widowhood can .be handled soundly 
without being stuffy, niff or gonry 
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Here’s how we do it: Girls IVom gawangware primary School presenting a Baganda 
folk dance. 



Upcoming dramatists turn 
to the streets for support 



The local theatre is experiment- 
ing, on the story as a theatrical 
medium and also trying to bridge 
the gap between, the stage and 
street performances. 

In thepast, street pefomjance* 
were left to ’’street clowns.” . , 

• An factor’s greatest dreaip i* 
to get.as large in audience aa 
possible in the auditorium- Fp* 
many actors the realization of 
the poiential iri the street man’s 
appreciation of theatre is a 
''drcBiii comeirue." 

The story and street perfor- 
. mances are engraved in a theatri- 
cal perspective "Theatre For 
Education, “unlike "Tlwatre For 

Development," popular in the 
’70s, whose emphasis' was tak- 
ing theatre to the people: 

/' The Kenya Students United 

.i ' yvt iwc 


By Frodrlck Nzwlll 

African needs:. , 

"Theatre a? ® for con1 ’ 
mpnication should point at Ihe 
painsof aparticul ar people," say s 
Odhianibo who aregiies tii at most 
.poups usually- target the wrong 
people. 

"We should nol lament empty 
halls if we confine ourselves to 
■one type of audience,’’ he cau- 
tions. 

. KUNSA was formed in 1995 
and has s iqce evolved into a trnv - 
filling thenire. The group adopts 
both the street and the stage for 
performances. It is currently re- 
hearsing an adaptation of Peter,. 
Abrahom’sMiVtefloy. ' 


lent, stage properties and de- 
signed stage movements. 

It is necessary for actors lo 
obey the director as failure to do 
so leads lo destruction of the 
production. In the street, natural 
law improvisation plays the 
greatest role. The audience's re- 
sponse determines the "wind- 
ings” and "turn ings"of thescript. 

' Watching KUNSA perform 
Iasi week in Xariobangi; gave 
me the impression thai the stage, 
training the actors had reduced' 
tlufm into "mere indicators of, 
absent enjotions. "Although they . 
pisnogcdto ptlr act a large crowd ,■ 

the dpmarcatibn between thorn , 
: arid the aiidience was vivid even 
though itiey attempted lo usethe 


... RichardKitnani, q TonnerstU- eyangdli^L’S approach. • 
dent of Nairobi Theatre Acad- : Most street pe^fortnariccit arc. 


All set 
for music 
festival 

The Kenya National Music Fes- 
tival takes place Ihis month atthe 
Kenyaua Inleraational Confer- 
ance 'Centre. The festival" Fea- 
tures verses, children’s games, 
set pieces, owp compositions, 
folk songs and, creative move- 
ments. 

luring, the' 'Nairobi Primary 
Inter *Di vis ioiipl Gal a Concert at 
City Hall , recently . Kifaru Pri- 
mniy SbWl : presented Be- 
trofhed, a pofidf which emerged 
thdwinncr in tefcaiegoiy . 

.. M*anfeaz« Primary Scliool 
ftescntetlaKiiiSn'bagaiiwcalled 
Ai^viffri uyu iekiyiyokollie ^ white 
! StGeorga’a Prjteary Scliqui was 
firsL jii L^p fotSe dunce category 

' with a ' B dincu: nnd 
! diriaiftafolkrt^- ; 

' ■ Uhuru Oaiijens Primary ■ 
Scivdol, <Aulifi«4 witfr a Luhya 

blkMinv k- ' 
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It’s our 
duty to 
fight for 
justice 
— cleric 



CLERGY 


Converted 


The Church and the faithful 
sliould be willing to face unjust 
systems by rebuking them and, if 
•necessary, be willing to die for 
justice and peace. 

Tills is the view of the Rev 
Luckio Odero Otieno, Uie-gcn- 
eral Secretary of -the Christian 
Churches Education Association, 
Bui he is quick to add that thb 
faithful should not allow them- 
selves to be killed tomercly prove 
a point 

TheJRev Otieno argues that 
churches should not be seen- as 
implementors of democracy, but 
watchdogs whose message is to 
correct, reprove, exult and edu- 
cate. They should not associate 
in any way with the politicians 
whose role i$ diametrically dif- 
ferent from theirs. 

The CCEA head for the last 
16 years says churches in Africa 
have not been quick to respond 
to crises tint il the "roof hasfallcn , 
on them’- and gives the example 
of the Burundian situation where 
churches started to react only 
when Christians and the- leader- 
ship became victims of massa- 
cres by the warring parties. 

He whs personally' not only 
surprised, but also perturbed that 
when thugs ent&red the Holy 
Family MinorBasilicain Nairobi 
recently and caused havoc, none 
of the leaders of Protestant 
churclicsissuedstatements about 


the incident even though it was 
criminal and sinful. 

Talking to the Rev Otieno in 
his Church House office I got the 
feeling that tlicchurchii ns a long 
way to go to be felt as a strong 
force to protect the society. 

"At the moment, we can say 
the church in this country Qrid 
may be the rest of Africa, is still 
’struggling as it has a lot of limi- 
tations such as lack of funds, 
trained personnel, poor manage- 
ment of its institutions and even 
lack pf dynamic leadership," he 
says. 

He cites other fac tors as mush- 
rooming of- splinter churches 
along ethnic groups, lack of po- 
litical harmony, and continued 
dependence on donor countries. 

"It has become-apparent that 
many churches, including orga- 
nizations such as CCEA and 
NGCK, could collapse follow- 
ing a halt on aid from mission- 
sending countries in the Wc 
and.South Korea," he says. 

According tq him, it whs the 
dependence syndrome of 
churches in A fricalhnt made the 
church itself look like a foreign, 
institution. 

He explains that CCEA, 
which has been in exislencesince 
1968,-is involved mainly in de- 
veloping Christian Education 
curriculum used in schools and 
teacher training colleges in the 


Country. , 

“We have also been instru- 
mental in organizing -leadership 
training atgrassroot levels where 
we -have conscientised.men, 
women and the youth to be aware 
of their roles in society, at home, 
church and schools, V he says, 

"Our main focu9, however, is 
oir morals and religious educa- 
tion in schools, hence our minis- 
try is with both teachers and stu- 
dents,' r says the Rev Oiieno, the 
CCEA general secretary since 
1980. 

The CCEA is the advisor of 
IheNationol Council of Churches 
of Kenya in all matters of educa- 
tion. While it is autonomous, it 
works hand-in-hand with 
churches in Kenya. 

The Rev Otieno received Hie 
calling as a result of witnessing 
Hie misery and cultural bond- 
ages that people were going 
through. such as poverty, wor- 
ship of idols and lack of educa- 
tion. He felt that the. Christian 
message was the key to liberat- 
ing the people. 

Even though for the last 20 
years the Rev Otieno has been 
working to libernte- Hie people 
through teaching and preaching 
of -the Christian message lie has 
also hobbies which he turns to 


By Seth Muslsi 

for a change. 

He likes jogging, rear, 
books on management, adminis- 
tration and politics os well as 
those touching on Christian edu- 
cation. 


The Rev Otieno- is widely 
travelled having been to Europe, 
half the African continent, Ja- 
pan, India, United States and 
Canada, 

His inspiration is to write a 
doctoral dcssertalion on Chris- 
tian education with Kenyaiia Uni- 
versity and subsequently publish 
a book on tile same topic. 

Born in Kabondo Kasipul. the 
Rev Otieno who has three diplo- 
mas, -a B.A., M.A. and several 
certificates from the University . 
of Nairobi and Nottingham Uni- 
versity in Britain, was a primary 
school teachw between 1964-66 
and -a teachers college lecturer 
from 1966 to 1980. 

He is married to Mary "Flo- 
rence, an administrative assis- 
tant wiUi COR AT (Africa Chris- 
tian Organization Research Ad- 
visory Trustee). The couple has 
four children, two boys arid two 
girls. 




Books have a special place-in the 
lifeofPaslor Wilfred Amolo, 33, 
who was converted through read- 
ing aChristian book. And he has 
vowed to reach as many Chris- 
tians aspossible by makingbooks 
readily available.-. 

“I was converted in July 1985 
through a. Christian book that I 
read. Since then the Lord has 
always spoken to me to continue 
giving people Clirislian books or 
literature to read .either for free 
or at minimal cost," says Hie 
founder of tlie Universal Chris- 
tian Bookshop in Siaya town. 

The unique bookshop is 
steadily gaining popularity. It .is 
the only-one which sells Chris- 
tian tracts, Bibles, posters and 
gospel cassettes and it is strategi- 
cally situated in the town centre. 

'-‘Because - it is the only 
bookshop of its kind in a district 
of over -800,000 people, readers 
travel as far ns 50 kilometres 
spending about Sh 200 on fare In 
buy. books which may- cost as . 
little -as Sh 50,” says Pastor 
Amolo;. who is considering es- 
tablishing a mobile bookshop to 
reach as many readers ns pos- 
sible. 

He also plans to operate a 
mobile cinema for showing 
Christian films. 

Pastor Amolo is an experi- 
enced book dealer. He has even 
sold bookson a bicycle in Nairobi 
when he was an agent for the 
International Bible Society (IBS). 


By Wiliam Qnwy, 

« 

subject to transfers. At-fjpik 
was in Nairobi, then Monfe 
and now Siaya. 

However, he has opted to r. 

• sign and concentrate on theWard 

ofGod. “I have tendered my re*, 
ignation, sincelcmnotsentlKo 

masters,” the father of four chi|. 
dren, two sons and two da'ajfc. 

ters, says. His wifeis Hlsoachaith 

minister is Siaya. 

In the ^ivil service, he isi 
building supervisor with the Min- 
istry of Public Works. 

Christian Outreach Minit 
tries, is a. church founded by 
Bishop John Bedan. 

Pastor Amolo started as u 
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Njoka succeeds Njenga as provost 

Thfi Venerable, f!nnnn Peler n.. ....... . . 



l h \ v ' ner “ b '° c ‘ nan By Jeff M bure 

Njoka- has been -appointed- tho ■ ■ ■ ■ 

sixth Provost of the All Saints when the long-serving and 
Cathedral, Nairobi, lo succeed farmer provost was elected tho 
BishopPeterKariuki, now head- third bishop- of Mount. Kenya 

ingtiie Mount Kenya South dio- South diocese to succeed Bishop 
cese. George Miiim Njuguna, whose 

The new provost conies from bishopric tenure .came to an 

the Nairobi diocesan headqunr- abrupt end following accusation 

'fare in Arnani House, where he of maladministration and sex 
.. , baa been the Vicar General for a scandal. 

1 month. Canon Njoka was born ij 

■'* ' 1 - During a well-nttcndedmeet- Bmbu district where he attendee 
ing at the All Ihe-Saints Catlie- primary and intermediate school! 
draJ on July 26, tho QPK Dean before moving to Nairobi Forsec- 

/■ -jvlioisalsoihc acting Archbishop oridary education. 1 

Idtrtduce^'Ganon Njoka to the He trained at St Mark’s 
■; calhediil^staff and, represent- Teachers Training College, 
tivps-of Npirobj diocesan par- Kigali in Embu and taught for 
' ■ several years in primary schools 

V; ;Th6pijgt fell vaoantladt June ■ in both Embu andNairobi. Dur- 


ing his teaching career he rose to 
be a deputy headmaster of sev 
ernl schools. 

Although Canon Njoka wrl 
baptised in 1 948, it was not until 
1972 that he accepted Christ asj 
his saviour. From then on, there 
was no-going back" and in 1975 


, * j / 7 HU suing oacK ana m iy/3 

abruptend foUowingaccusations heresignedfrom teaching toslort 
of maladministration and sex- training in the ordained ministry, 

scandal. A year later he joined the 

Canon Njoka was born in Limuru Theological College 
Embu district where he attended where he obtained the MakereTe 
primary and intermediate schools University diploma in theology 

before moving to Nairobi forsec- It was while h? was at Lununi. 

ondaiy education.' that he inetWid married Pniilinp 


1984 he was appointed Vicar 
General at thfrSt Mary’s Church, 
Westlands and a year later was 
madea diocesan-canon, 

He also trained in some of.the 
best international theological in- 
stitutions including fiossey in 
Switzerland where he undertook 
ecumenical studies. 

The contest for the provost's 
post had attracted three other 


He trained at Si Mark’B 
Teachers Training Collene. 


foil vacant la^t June . 


10 . . . A ^V a !* r *! e J° ,ned post had attracted three other 

k L ! raDru Theological College, candidates aiid the selection prt- 

he attended where he obtained the MakereTe cess was done; by an appoim- 

late schools University diploma in theology. went board made, up of ciaht 

■obi forsec- It was while he was at Lunprii. people, i •' 1 

■ : that he metWid married Pauline Those Who have had close 

Wanjiku. , • working relations, with the new 

College, In 1979 he became the deA- provostdesefibed hint aaffRtgli ly 

taught fair- con and curate ofSaint Stephen's •• irieucplous person 1 and oiie Who 

XV Schools . flhnrrh ,^ 1 'j 


.. . — • , — — u.v^nvii a , u.uuxyiiuu^ ywiayit auu UJIO wnu 

m ^nn^^hools Church, Jogoo Road and the sahie ;• is likely to -conttope, tlto, good 

and Nairobi. DHr- . year be, wasordained.a priqst, workof B ishop Njengfl. j ^ 


“I peddled from one house to 
another and so many Christians 
came to know me as a book 
dealer. Some would even visit 
me at home asking for certain 
books," he says. 

He recalU: “The IBS pro- 
vided its agents with books for 
sole. Proceedings were remitted 
to the IBS and the agent received 
his commission. This attracted 
‘ninny agents, with nodivine call- 
ing' and never remitted the pro- 
ceeds from the sales." 

TheCItristian Outreach-Min- 
istries pastor gets his supplies 
Jrbm IB S, local publishers os well 
as individual authors and book 
sellers, on a 25 per cent-discounl 
on each book,- But Hie transport 
costs from Nairobi lo Siaya take 
almost the 25 percent discount. 

The .Universal Christian 
Bookshop was founded in 1994 - 
with; 100 titles. Today it stocks 
morethah '400 tides. j. 

* Pjistqr Amolo. .explains tha| 
he calls it Universal Christian [ 
Bookshop because it.does not* . : 
T^isfrjct . JCpelf to stocjdng boofai! •; 
of S giv^ denomination "as has! 4 '.' 
. $ieen- , : thV' epjfa ip; Kenya 

. C|MhriUcBbdksri# *. 


Pastor Amolo 
elder of the Free Gospel Church. 
Later he became apastorof Chris- 
tian Outreach Ministries World- 
wide with its headquarters in 
Eldorel and -50 branches coun- 
trywide. 

His father, -a retired Keayi 
Railways Corporation worker, 
died in" 1974 when he was 12 
years old and In Standard Four. 

After his fatlier's dealhtherewss 
nooneto pay hishighschoolfee* 

and liulc Arnold joined Starehe 
Boys' Centro, a school that to 
produced so me of themosi disci- 
plined Kenyans. 

. Pastor Amolo completed his 
high school studies and joined* 
security firm as -a personnel of- 
ficer. A- year later Jte joined the 
. Department of StaffTYaming pf 
Hie Ministry of Public Work*- 

He. took a thrce-year-technicj 

training course in Mombasa and 
.on completion was posted » 
Siaya. - . . '* 

By Hien he was alreddyabo^ - 
again Christian distribiiliDI 
.books on -a bicycle aflef 
Ho was also appointed 
gional representative. 

Kenya Students 
lowship, Nyanza 
: enabled -hbn to attend 
pastoral, serairiarg. _.*• r 

• - In 1992 Ae Christian 

■ readtChuTph riiganis e d*^^|‘; 

sadein Sldjla fawii .d 
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Across 

1. A dend-cnd-slrect 

2. A period of time with a sjv- ” 
cific point in history as its begin- _ 
iiing 

5. A rcprcsontiititin on a plane " 

surface, of a region c.g. sin face I 
oittiie earth I 

6. To acknowledge openly 
8. To urge 

10. Uriel’ sleep during day time 

12. A closed chamber its in stove 
used for baking, hunting ot dry- 
ing 

13. Showing enmity 
M. Anno Duminn 

15. Widely fluid Mini circulates 
through a plant, currying fnml 
amt other substances to the tis- 
sues. 

17. A hide uni 

19. Act uf hearing a young one. 

20. Fringe of ucup. 

21. An animal, plant, or nniiim! 
object that serves as a symbol of 
a clan. 

23. Bereft 

24. Opposite of new 
23. Too technical 

Down 

1. One »r the N. American Roil 
Indian trilies 

2. Eillici of the fleshy edges of 
the opening of tin: mouth. 

■I. Any sinictuiellisilencirt. lesrin 
iipcimig 

7. A mif.inil and ili.uiialic work 


CROSSWORD 




Duncan mid Sum tie] were broth- 
ers. They had the same mother, 
Wangui, but not the same fattier. 
Bangui had given birth to 
Samuel when Mncharia married 
Iwr. 

Samuel was a humble boy 
who respected everybody. He 
was friendly and liked bath his 
pfirents and his brother. Bui 
Duncan didn t like Sumucl. 

Over the years he had come 
to leam that they had different 
fathers and he always kept re- 
minding him of the fact. Some- 
times he even told him to the face 
that he was a stranger in the house 
and should go back to where he 
had come from. 

Macharia and Wangui should 
have played the mediating role 
by stopping the conflict between 
the two boys. Instead of playing 
this parental role, they took sides 
and favoured Duncan; 

In Hie day to day activities of 
the family they bahaved in a man- 
ner that showed they liked 
Duncan more than Samuel. 

It was ironical for Wangui 
not to like Samuel ns lie was her 
rettl child but the reason was dial 
shefcared annoy ing her husband. 
The survival of tile marriage was 
tne most important thing to her. 

Samuel persevered in silence, 
he stayed without good clbthes 
even when Duncan was bought 
good ones, he stayed, without: 
P^kct money while Duncan was . 
given a lot of it. g . 

And vhen they- btiicame pf 
lo go to school he; was taken 
a low. dags school while . 
Duncan was takep to a good high 
private school, There- yvag;, 
nothing he.coUld.do but pejsdr" 

: Samuel- gtew intoi veTyre- r 
s Ponsjble:.yovmg. n>ah;: He 
seriQuswith htsschPoI^Workand 


By David Karanja 

passed all the examinations and 
eventually joined the university. 

On tlie othei hand Dnncm] 
became u reckless young man. 

He ignored school work and per- 
formed very poorly. He became 
naughty and refused to continue 
with school at Form Two. 

He was reckless to exessive 
beer drinking. He also was quar- 
relsome and could start a fight 
with liis brother or parents. But 
iliey avoided him and no fight 
ever occurred although lie in- 
sulted them. 

One day wlien Samuel- was 
on university vacation Duncan 
arrived home in thexwening as 
usual dn)nk. Samuel - was with 
his parents int he living room 
iakitig supper and they offered 
him some. But Duiiean refused 
and started a quarrel with his 
father demanding that lie should 
be given o piece of laud. 

"You can’t inherit a piece of 
tend from me at this stage 
Duncan. You are too young and 
have not even married." hip fa- 
. ther explained in u calm voice: 

"l want Hie land right now! 
You must give mo the land if you 
arc my faHicr,"Diincati persisted, 
shouting at the tgp.of his voice. 
“You won 't g« the tend. 

is what 1 liaye saLd" his father 
. retorted angrily. . • ‘ 

; They argued fiercely for pboul . 

~ ten more minutes until it r^died ; . 

a point whqn ; puiHfan's ( |f h|pr l 

. -.1 - U> liis roQlijti aiid riririte hpek ^ Tdy< ■: 
•'■I minutes ; Iater;,.b6il4iii^ | iia 'j 
j panga. 1 -.-: 

Vl' "Yoii mUB^rtie/old^PH-iB?-.' 
arid fitebfd a.( ’ 



coii-iistmg of ;i piny wiili .■,i;ipe 
nciioii mid wmcU sung in music. . 
9. A drug that induces iinllin'iiu- 
liuii. 

1 1. 1 .ocritcd belli nil n strut line. 
]<>. A .-ihitig lor written cu.iivri i.it 
««r pit tori a I intent k-d u» :imu'c 
•:exna| k-eliugs 

I H. I trot hut In the Itiblical l.’ftiti. 
I‘t. To make ale In 'in in.dt and 
hup. 

22. To cast ,ts id'*. 


hnw to react, lie just gu/ed m his 
son jis the pniiga came down to 
his neck with a mighty forte. 

As (lie mother screamed in 
fear. Samuel who was witness- 
in gcveiy thing in silenccqitickly 
shot up fioin his seal and tried to 
pusli off Duncan. But realising 
that he could not manage to pre- 
vent him from bring down the 
panga he just put his hand in mid 
nir to prevent his rather being 
slashed la death. The panga cut 
deep into his hand. 

As Samuel’s hand, bled pro- 
fusely his father managed lo rise 
fronv Hie seat and grabbed tlie 
panga from Duncan. Duncan just 
rushed out nf the house and disr 
appeared into tlie darkness. ; . 

Samuel was rushed lo the 
hospital where he was admitted. 
When he was discharged two 
weeks later, his fnllter called him 
to his room, and amid tears 
apologised for discriminating 
against him over the years, 

He hod saved his life at the 
risk of losing his own. He had 
shown genuine love and sliould 1 
therefore inherit alt his property: 

In later. years buncan \vas 
imprisoned far engaging 111 crime 
white Samuel becaipe a very rich 
and respeciedman allct gradat- 
ing from the university. ■ ; 
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work to gjJrtCfate f'Jmd care even more tlwil ymi N do. : 1 


care 


csutceT and UiberqpIdjiU.' j 
: . ;Stre^T Children can'..bei«n-!'.i 
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tbeinteptoavoidHte nasty things 
iliey tfalftii streets m they will 

-■'.be hiisyllKte any otlipt jwtsbh. > , 

1 d) SfreCLboys irto girls stipuld 
v|» not to’faeV. 
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